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M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK, MORALIST AND ARTIST.* 


In the developments of a literature, 
no less than in other developments of 
secial or political life, the reactionist 
movement is a phase of growth or de- 
cay of which contemporary opinion 
can least estimate the force or predict 
the abiding The utmost 
criticism may hazard with safety is to 


influence. 


analyze the works of the leaders of. 


dis- 
their 
sentiment is genuinely reactionary in 
the sense of a living the 
past, or whether it is a 


movements, and to 
far 


such literary 
eriminate, if possible, how 


revival of 
spirit of the 
mere counterfeit of reaction—a resus- 
citation only of forms and methods of 
language under whose arbitrarily 
adopted guise, mystical or symbolical, 
the spirit of the present emphasizes its 
novelty, the modernité of to-day’s fash- 
ion, in spiritual plagiarisms of dead 
centuries. 

Amongst such leaders of sentiment 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck—so far as Eng- 
land is concerned—best represents a 
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foremost school of reaction: the school 
of the modern mystic. He may be re- 
garded as the pioneer of its ideas in 
ethics, its methods in art, an inter- 
preter of the contrary currents which 
thread themselves through the broad 
tide of scientific materialism; 
such M. 


and as 
Maeterlinck has won the suf- 
frages of a certain growing section of 
English readers. 

The prose volumes in which he has 
set forth his attitude of mind towards 
life, belief and 
widely read even by those to whom 
the doctrines and sentiments of M. 
Maetertinck’s elected masters in mysti- 
cism—Ruysbroeck l’Admirable and 
Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis)— 
are equally alien both as 
thought and as modes of feeling. 


morals have been 


modes of 
As 
a playwright he has become the ac- 
cepted dramatic, or 
rather of a dramatically pictorial art, 
for his dramas are dramas of imagina- 
tion, not action, founded 
upon a basis of transcendental mysti- 
«ism, and expressed in the figures and 


exponent of a 


ostensibly 


modern 
in two volumes he has translated frag- 
ments of the writings—the remote }. 
ligious and devotional works of the 
Catholic ascetic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the secular mysticism, meta- 
physical and spiritual, of the philoso- 


metaphors of the symbolist. 
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pher of the eighteenth—of Ruysbroeck 
and Novalis... From these, and from 
other sources akin to these, he has 
evolved, and to a considerable extent 
popularized, a scheme of metaphysical 
idealism, colored by an imaginative in- 
tellectual sensuality—a scheme _ too 
vague to be called a system, too re- 
strictedly personal to be called a doc- 
trine, which may be provisionally de- 
fined in his plays as the creed of an 
emotional morality in action, in his 
essays as the creed of an intuitive 
morality in repose. 

Three leading themes, in their rela- 
tion to mysticism, engross his attention 
pre-eminently, if not exclusively—hu- 
man life as a spiritual earth-existence, 
with its two greatest of crises, love 
and death. It is life in its wisdom and 
unwisdow, exteriorly cast in the mould 
of an outward destiny, interiorly fash- 
ioned aftera far other pattern by /ades- 
tinéeintime, whose agent is the ultimate 
and essential soul of man. It isloveand 
death regarded—the before and after 
are for the most part ignored—from 
the standpoint of their mortal limita- 
tions. And how, having attained by 
intuition and introspection to some 
true perception of the intrinsic nature 
of life, to meet its attendant outward 
circumstances and incidents is the 
problem, or rather the enigma, M. 
Maeterlinck sets before his readers, 
both in his dramas, his essays and in 
the introductory studies prefaciag his 
translations of the “‘Noces Spirituelles” 
and “Les Disciples 4 Sais.” 

It is impossible to formulate rigidly 
intentions, points of view, conceptions 
left purposely and of necessity unde- 
fined. The abstract ideas treated be- 
long to a region of thought and feeling 
for which language, with all its re 
sources of utterance, affords, by the 


1“T/Ornement des Noces Spirituelles de 
Ruysbroeck,”’ traduit du Flamand; “Les Dis- 
ciples a Sais, etc., de Novalis,’ traduit de 
i’Allemand. 
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confession of those who employ it, but 
an imperfect and purely symbolic 
equivalent. “Many thoughts are too 
delicate to be thought, many more to 
be spoken,” Novalis, who, perhaps, of 
all men came nearest to the expression 
of the impossible, avowed openly, and 
M. Maeterlinck re-echoes the asser- 
tion, “Il n’est pas possible de parler 
clairement de ces choses.” Yet, leav- 
ing on one side hypothetical theories 
appertaining to altitudes of mind or 
conditions of consciousness foreign to 
the general experience of mankind, 
theories neither challenging nor admit- 
ting of analysis, his application, or 
perhaps more accurately his applied 
interpretation, of some doctrines of 
elder mysticism to some conditions of 
modern thought and human life has an 
aspect neither vague nor indefinable. 
Words may be inadequate to portray 
the operations, inspiration and inten- 
tions ascribed to l’dme intime of the 
few elect, but it is possible to trace 
the concrete influence—or defect of in- 
fiuence—of such doctrines transposed 
into new keys, upon M. Maeterlinck’s 
judgments, his valuations and ap- 
praisements of emotions and incidents 
common to the undistinguished many. 
If, to put it otherwise, the inaccessible 
and secret wisdom transcending rea- 
son and understanding, coming only 
as a special revelation to the illumi- 
nated, eludes all verbal formulas, we 
may still investigate what growths— 
healthful or poisonous, good or evil— 
germinate in the atmosphere of light 
which surrounds the chosen spirit. 
We cannot pretend to see the feet of 
the forerunners of mystic thought— 
the feet of messengers who pass in the 
night—but we may track the footprints 
left on earth and snow and sand, and 
divine in their direction a goal. And 
whether such analysis incline the 
reader of M. Maeterlinck’s works to 
echo the applause of those docile dis- 
ciples who descry in him the apostle 
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of a new creed of emotional morals, or 
whether it tend to increase the num- 
ber of those who inarticulately but re- 
sentfully detect in his writings—to use 
a harsh term—an element of pbhilo- 
sophic charlatanism, from either point 
of view it may readily be conceded 
that, as apostle or charlatan of mysti- 
cism, he is, amongst contemporary 
writers, almost its foremost literary 
artist. 

To a certain extent the task both of 
criticism and appreciation is simplified 
by the limitations of M. Maeterlinck’s 
outlook. His window opens with a 
narrow aperture upon the _ world, 
end although the vistas that lie open 
to his gaze stretch into the - infinite 
they are straitly bounded to right and 
to left. To Novalis, nature—in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the word—with 
its multitudinous forms of living 
things, formed a constant background 
and text-book of speculation and divi- 
nation, and if at times his mind wan- 
dered far, to his heart it was always 
present. Inanimate for him it never 
was. Stones, to his faney, die into 
plants; plants, in their turn, die into 
animal life. Maladies are but proces- 
ses of transition into higher phases of 
being; human-kind is but the elder, 
spirit-endowed, brother of one great 
family of creation’s children. Are not, 
he asks, the herbs daughters, and the 
beasts sons of earth, our mother; do 
not they also touch unseen horizons? 
“Le monde des fleurs est un infini 
lointaimm.” “Il y a maintes fleurs en ce 
monde qui ne sont d'origine supra- 
terrestre.” And are they not the 
sleeping-place of the sleepless, the rest 
of the unrest? “La sieste du royaume 
spirituel est le monde floral.” And as 
he found in earth joy, no less did he 
draw a continual stimulus to reflection 
from the intellectual, physical and so- 
cial aspects of the human race. His- 
tory, science, art, all serve him as the 
basis of thought; each had the power 
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of awakening or arresting his sympa- 
thetic attention, and of kindling the 
fantastic fires of his imaginative 
faculties. Beside him M. Maeterlinck, 
both as thinker and artist, is curiously 
restricted. His interests are concen- 
trated upon the moods of humanity 
alone, his sympathies are absorbed 
in the contemplation of men’s emo- 
tions, griefs and desires. Moreover 
these are surveyed, almost exclusively, 
in relation, on the one hand, to that re- 
mote dweller within the threshold of 
life to whom he awards the distinction 
of l’'dme intérieure, in relation, on the 
other hand, to those outward events, 
the results of chance or law, which, 
allied with the instincts of l’ame ez- 
térieure, fashion the mortal destiny of 
each individual personality. 

In very truth it might be said that 
that veiled soul of the soul, equally 
(and immeasurably) distant from the 
outer—the sense-soul of the body and 
from the body itself, constitutes the 
background of every thought and of 
every action expressed or portrayed. 
Mystics old and new, genuine and 
spurious, have one and all recognized, 
and attempted some manner of defini- 
tion, negative or affirmative, of this ul- 
timate principle of spirituality. “The 
soul is “bi-partite; it has its higher and 
lower portions,” and the higher “sees 
the divine images,” without interme- 
diaries of word or symbol. “There is 
in the soul something which is above 
the soul. Sometimes I have called it a 
power, sometimes an uncreated light, 
sometimes a divine spark." “L’Ame 
est en rapport avec l’esprit comme le 
corps avec l’univers.’"* And, expressed 
or implied, the assumption of that 
trinity of personality, body, sense-soul 
und spirit-soul—whatever be the exact 
nomenclature adopted—lies at the root 


?“Dionysius the Areopagite.” Eckhart 
(quoted in the Bampton Lectures, 1899). 
3 Novalis. 
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of all M. Maeterlinck’s conceptions, 
and is, further, the rational source of 
much which appears paradoxical, of 
much which is incoherent, in his pre- 
sentments of life and character. 

For while the lives of the body, the 
sense-soul and the spirit-soul, are lived 
simultaneously—run, as Novalis ex- 
presses it, on parallel lines—the three, 
although wedded now more now less 
Their his- 


some- 


intimately, are not fused. 
are separable, 
times incongruous. What is true of all 
as allied may be false of either as in- 
Moreover, exteriorily, ac- 
may proceed 


tories always 


dependent. 
tion, thought, emotion 
from actual sources, alternating with 
ideal sources. “Il y a une série 
@événements idéaux paralléles a la 
réalité . ils coincident rarement;’* 
and if now here, now there the double 
train of events, inward and outward, 
tend, under pressure of the will, to 
cerrespondence in kind (“chez celui qui 
a beaucoup d’esprit en un certain sens 
tout devient unique’), more often the 
sense-soul and body, the two sympa- 
thetic members of the triumvirate, go 


their own way. When they abide 
swayed by the secret decrees of the 
divinely illuminated inner principle, 


colored by its hidden prompting, they 
combine to bend the path of destiny 
itself towards the goal of wisdom. 
But, when severed by the action of the 
insurgent will of the cuter personality 
from the benign influence of that soul 
of the soul, they fall, with passions 
darkened and distorted, a helpless prey 
to all those catastrophes of chance that 
their undoing. They 
are guilty of crimes 
Which the soul, royally seated within 
that impregnable fortress of “the 
goodly will that never assented unto 
sin, no never shall,’* ignores to all 
eternity; crimes, to which the 
soul may say, “I know you not;” “ils 


lie in wait for 
perpetrate sins, 


sins, 


* Novalis. 
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ont été commis & mille lieues de son 
trone.” 

Yet, whatever 
recondite mysticism lie at the hase of 
M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy of life 
spiritual and life material, the position 
he consistently occupies is far more 
characteristic of an apostle of emo- 
tional morality than of a doctor of a 
theoretic and dogmatic transcendental- 
ism. In his prose works. his exposi- 
tion of faith is as definite a picture of 
the modes of feeling induced by the 
mental attitude of modern mysticism 
Accepting as 


abstract doctrines of 


as, it may be, is possible. 
groundwork the hypothesis of an in- 
tuitive perception of truth—founded on 


“les raisons sentimentales’’—he pro- 
ceeds to inquire, by a purposely frag- 
mentary and inconsecutive method, 


how such wisdom, when imparted by 
the inner soul to the outward, may 
serve to render a man master (the mas- 


tery, like much else, is somewhat 
vaguely qualified) of that impersonal 
force embodied in outward circum- 


stances and designated by the term of 
with its main 
In his dramas 


la destinée exrtérieure, 

crises, love and death. 
he has depicted that same destiny and 
that same wisdom in their action upon 
human emotions, contending, if the 
word may be used with reference to 
that principle of passive spiritual ma- 


jesty the soul, for sovereignty with 
varied and fluctuating results. But 


while it is more or less essential, for 
any clear comprehension of M. Maeter- 
linck’s dramatic intentions, to preface 
the study of his dramas with the study 
or his prose, it must be remembered 
that in order of publication the dramas 
are antecedent to the essays, and that 
between the earliest and latest works 
the literary growth, or, more accurate- 
ly, the literary transitions, are mani- 
fest in a marked variation of mental 
attitude—a transference not so much 


5 Juliana of Norwich. 
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Almost it 
imaginative 


ot thought as of accent. 


would appear that the 
emotional impulses constituting the 
dominant motive of his early lyrics * 


may be taken as exemplifying the be- 
setting but passive form of the malady 
of life. In the earlier dramas the 
same malady, in its more active de- 
velopments of human misery, is still 
the theme, and although the existence 
of possible remedies is dimly apparent, 
while here and there the soul works 
its miracles of healing, the malady, in 
the aggregate, prevails. But in the 
prose works attention is confessedly di- 
rected to the reverse aspect of the 
nmuuladies of humanity, to serene con- 
templations of the interior and per- 
sistent wisdom of all souls, and to the 
which, radiating from 
refashion 
benedic- 


manner after 
within to without, it 
sorrows into joys, ills 
tions and fever into 
garded the relation borne by “Serres 
“La 


may 
into 
peace. So re- 
volume, 


Chaudes” to his latest 


Sagesse et la Destinée.”” might be de- 
fined as the relationship—a true one 
necessarily existing between poison 
and Yet 


whatsoever order we read, whether we 


antidote. however and _ in 
take the action of his dramas as the 
interpretation of his mode of thought 
or his thoughts as the interpretation of 
method, it is from his 
prose works we may best gather a 
clear idea of the standpoint from 
which he views life—the life of earth- 


his dramatic 


existence as a whole, as a universal 
condition 
eral laws, subject to inevitable infiu- 
ences and outstretched between two 
blank infinities. 

With respect to life M. Maeterlinck’s 
point of view differs necessarily from 
that of the mysticism of the past. 
lor the Catholic mystic not only was 
the doctrine of the intuitive certitudes 
of divine Truth closely, if not insep- 


of being, governed by gen- 


® “Serres Chaudes,” Bruxelles. 
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arably, bound up with the principles 
of the ascetic life, with the practice of 
obedience, of abstinence, of humility 
and mortification, “l'abnégation stérile, 
la pudeur, la chasteté arbitraire, le re- 
noncement aveugle, la soumission ob- 
scure, l’esprit de pénitence,” and the 
other “parasite virtues” of M. Maeter- 
but life itself 
that of a 
Man, to the medie- 


linck’s catalogue, bore 


one sole probation 
and a pilgrimage. 


val Christian, was an exile; earth, his 


aspect, 


place of banishment; the body, a hin- 
drance if not an enemy; and unregeu- 


erated human nature, an inheritance 
of certain perdition. For him, what- 
ever had been their primary virtue, 


the Fall (even mystically interpreted) 
had radically contaminated the natural 
and physical instincts of humanity, 
and mysticism found its recruits main- 
lv amongst those men and women 
who, steeped in the heroic traditions 
of the ascetic life, repudiated not only 
those indulgences generally prohibited 
by all but the 
most innocent of earthly affections and 
with the 


their will, 


Christians, likewise 


secular joys, repressing, 


strenuous endeavors of 
every craving, every need of manhood 
God mizht 
as the the 


In the religious 


and womanhood of which 


not be claimed source, 
centre and the goal. 
philosophy of German Protestantism, 
mysticism, retaining its 
with the moral laws of Christianity, 
made its first descent from the ascetic 
life, the purely relig- 
ious garb, entered upon a more varied 
more 
with 


associations 


and, discarding 
and secular, and, as it were, a 
domestic phase. It assumed, 
Novalis, so far as the life of earth was 
concerned, a more human aspect. A 
sunny friendliness is the general char- 
acteristic of his references to all 
srowths of the earth. Nature around 
is sacred to him in her unfathomable 
mysteries, dear to him as healing and 
solace, the home whose doors always 


siand open for who will to enter. 
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Men, like spoilt children fearing their 
father, may turn to her and seek “un 
refuge prés de leur mére.” In the 
half-fantastic language of his romance 
he has made his old gardener-sage the 
spokesman of that earth love which is 
so clear a feature in art when present 
in its spontaneous sincerity, and shows 
so poor a countenance when forced and 
counterfeit. The plants are for him 
the direct speech of the earth; each 
new leaf, each marvellous blossom, is 
some secret upspringing, which, as it 
capnot quicken to love and desire, as 
it cannot transmute itself into words, 
becomes a mute, tranquil plant. 


If in some solitary place one finds 
such a flower is it not as if it illumi- 
nated all around, and is it not there 
where the small, winged voices most 
willingly abide? Well might he that 
sees weep for joy, and, severed from 
the world, set hands and feet in the 
earth to strike root there, and never 
more abandon that happy companion- 
Over the whole dry land 
this green coverlet of love is outspread. 
With each spring it is renewed, and its 
strange inscription is read only by the 
Beloved. . . . Ever he reads, and is not 
satiated with reading and daily be- 
holds therein new revelations. 


This eternal joy is the hidden spell 
which the earth’s surface holds for the 
feet of men, while it solves the riddle 
ef life, and men henceforth divine 
whence the road comes and whither it 
goes. 

And this riddle of the whence and 
the whither, the question of the before 
and after, comes to Novalis as a doubt, 
it may be, but a doubt undarkened by 
fear, and tinted with the rainbow col- 
ors of his own hopeful moods. It is 
difficult not to believe that, in spite of 
all its reverses, life, in his own phrase, 
was for him “le commencent d’un ro- 
man sans fin.” And death was but 
the passage of life to life. Is it not 
possible. he asks, that some nativities 
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are but the dyings of the pre-existent 
spirit? “N‘y aurait-il pas aussi une 
mort de l’autre cété, dont le résultat 
serait la naissance terrestre?” Birth 
he conceives of as “un choix primitif,” 
and, once terrestrialized, life. with its 
winged desires, in his often-quoted 
sentence is “not a dream, but may be- 
come one.” Here and there truly pas- 
sages recur bearing the impress of 
lapses into cloudier thoughts, but the 
simple and childlike open-handedness 
with which, in the depth of his own 
personal grief, he accepts consolation, 
gives the true note to his philosophy, 
and if more than once he allows that 
“life is a malady” he is in the same 
breath eager to demonstrate that dis- 
ease is itself a very important element 
for humanity, of which we know but 
imperfectly the use. “Were I to be- 
come its prophet!” adds the man on 
whom, in very truth, its heaviest hand 
had been laid. 

After such a fashion Novalis, pro- 
found thinker as he was, thinks his 
thoughts, not as a teacher severed 
from the herd, but as the member of a 
well loved fraternity of trees and four- 
footed beasts and birds and men. 
Moreover the mind of the least learned 
may recognize in reading the pervad- 
presence of that sentiment of 
kindly brotherhood. Human affectiuns 
-—purified of their dross—are with him 
the levers of the spiritual life. “The 
true measure of a thing is its utmost 
compass” is an axiom with him, and 
ihe span of human love is the measure 
of infinity. Love is the knowledge of 
immortality, it is more—‘was ist die 
Religion als ein unendliches Einvers- 
tindniss, eine ewige Vereinigung lie- 
bender Herzen.” And as Novalis wrote 
so he lived, the joys, the affections of 
earth reinstated as the deepest educa- 
tional experiences of the soul. his own 
love for the child-betrothed, who was 
to him as Beatrice to Dante, the con- 
secrating, stimulating, ennobling infiu- 


ing 
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ence of a life dedicated soul and spirit 
—‘“‘les deux lignes partent de "homme 
et finissent en Dieu’—to the attain- 
ment of the highest. 

With M. Maeterlinck mysticism in 
respect to life has entered upon a dif- 
ferent phase. And although so far his 
attitude admits of no strictly definite 
analysis the uniform impression left 
upon the reader, despite the tranquil 
philosophy of the volume which we 
may accept as representing his latest 
convictions, is that of a profound, pas- 
sive and acquiescent melancholy. He 
deals scrupulously and at length with 
many of the tangled problems, the be- 
setting questions, of existence abstract 
and actual. But the three great dark- 
nesses of the questioning spirit—the 
whence, the wherefore and the whither 
--are barely indicated; and although 
the answer given by individual belief 
to the enigmas of the eternities of the 
past and future of the soul, although 
the reply to that yet more inscrutable 
“why” might seem to be factors of 
paramount importance in the forma- 
tion of that “vie intérieure” which ab- 
sorbs his attention, he has elected to 
pass them by in premeditated and al- 
most unbroken silence. 

It is with the present, and emphati- 
eally with it alone, that he deals in the 
volume which we may fairly take as 
the epitome of his opinions. Life, as 
here interpreted, lies for him between 
two abysses, la destinée intérieure, the 
destiny intime of the soul of souls, and 
la destinée extérieure, a destiny which 
“lorsqu'il est libre ne vent guére gue 
le mal.” Allied with our instincts (“ils 
rodent la main dans la main”) it be- 
comes “la fatalité noire,” the adver- 
sary of joy, the devastator of human 
happiness. Wisdom, the wisdom 
emanating from the secret sources of 
the soul, is the only mould in which 
the sage may recast the effects if he 
cannot change the course of outward 
events. “En élargissant, en développant 
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notre Activité nous nous transformer- 
ons en fatalité,” is Novalis’s succinct 
statement of the doctrine to which M. 
Maeterlinck gives reiterated and vivid 
expression. “Si Judas sort ce soir il 
ira vers Judas et aura l’occasion de 
trahir . . . si Socrate ouvre sa porte il 
trouvera Socrate endormi sur le seuil 
et aura l’occasion d’@tre sage... Il 
n’arrive jamais de grands événements 
intérieurs & ceux qui n’ont fait rien 
pour les appeler A aux.” The life of 
man is represented as a beleaguered 
city; every place which is not occupied 
by the force of the soul is usurped by 
antagonistic forces (“tout vide dans le 
cceur ou dans lintelligence devient le 
réservoir d’influences fatales’’), forces 
assailing us in what is named the 
“provisional darkness” of this world. 
Misery and happiness depend upon 
the issues of the siege, while “nos 
aventures errent autour de nous,” like 
within attracting like without. 

As concerns the balance of joy and 
grief there can be but little question 
which way it tends. Although M. 
Maeterlinck starts with an initial as- 
sumption that man is meant for happi- 
as the body for health ‘(I"hu- 
manité est faite pour étre heureuse’’) 
the intention of creation has proved 
hitherto abortive. For the moment “la 
misére est une maladie de ’humanité 
comme la maladie est une misére de 
homme.” “Le malheur est sorti de 
lenfance depuis des centaines de 
siécles ...le bonheur dort encore 
dans les langes.”_ znd, when passing 
from his considerations of sagesse, des- 
tiny, calamityand misfortune, he treats 
of the nature of happiness, in spite of 
his unfailing felicity of expression M. 
Maeterlinck cannot convince his read- 
ers that he is at home with his sub- 
ject. Happiness, although its root- 
source may indeed lie in the deepest 
recesses of wisdom, must, by the test 
of general experience, find its daily ali- 
ment in little things. M. Maeterlinck’s 


hess 
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happiness ignores such irrational ali- 
ments, and in so doing divests itself of 
its buoyancy, its freshness and _ its 
youth. “Etre heureux, c’est d’avoir 
dépassé l’inquiétude du bonheur” is a 
typical article of his creed of joy. For 
him happiness is resignation, it is 
quietude, it is consolation, it is the ne- 
gation of sadness and unrest, the ac- 
quiescence that annuls the pain of dis- 
illusion, the calm of the wreck which 
has reached the But who of 
the unmystie laity will call it happi- 
ness? or if happiness, well may it be 
said, “La joie fait peur!’ “Be gay, my 
daughter, be gay,’ was Ruysbroeck’s 
reiterated counsel to spiritual 
daughter in her life of devotion to the 
sick and dying. But the 
later mysticism has no use for gaiety. 
It has no play-time, no light-hearted- 
no vitality and ne 
may be the fruit of eternity, but it is 
not the flower of life. In Hazlitt’s 
phrase it would seem almost to assert 
that gaiety is incompatible with joy— 
“too gay to be happy, too happy to be 


shore. 


his 


wisdom of 


ness, promise; it 


gay.” 

Yet destiny, howsoever it wounds, 
shall be justified of its children. ‘Tout 
ce qui nous soutient, tout ce qui nous 
dans la vie physique comme 
vie morale, 


assiste, 
dans la vient d’une sorte 
de justification lente et graduelle, de la 
force inconnue qui nous parut d’abord 


impitoyable;” and, moreover, it is man 


himself who arms fatality, “Nous ne 


souffrons que dans la mesure ou 
nous co-opérons a nos souf- 
frances,” says Novalis, and Maeter- 


linck again emphasizes the axiom, in 
one of those brief figurative phrases 
which give his sentences a singular 
hold upon the memory: “Il n’a d’autres 
armes que celles que nous lui tendons.” 

And, all the while, neither glad nor 
yet sorry—for nothing can cast a 
shadow where the light 
within—the ultimate allwise soul, im- 
maculate as snow, sits in the silence 


burns from: 
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which is her voice, while the tortured 
tides of life, loves, hates, sins, despairs, 
hopes and desires round her 
throne. And soul with soul holds com- 
munion in moments 
fimes se touchent et savent tout sans 
que lon ait remuer les 
lévres,”’ and each soul, from amongst 
all souls, chooses with close-shut lips 
its elect fellowship. The hands of man 
or woman touch, speak 
one with another, 
accord, but, beneath and beyond, the 
hands of the soul are outstretched to 


surge 
those “ol les 


besoin de 


their voices 
their hearts beat in 


accept or reject, according to far 
other rules and in fulfilment of far 


other decrees. It seeks no confidant 
in the bodily senses or affections; men 
with but 


loves, its gifts or its denials; the pleas- 


live dim cognizance of its 
ures and pains of the body are. again 
to quote Novalis. merely the sensations 
of the Arbitrary and 
absolute, it man re- 


soul’s dreams. 
cherishes what 
fuses, and knits its own bonds in re- 
gions where the heart, the reason and 
the senses tread only as alien guests, 
the guilt 
drops from the sinner in the common- 
“lame d'un 
divinement 


where stained mantle of 
wealth of the spirit, and 
forcat taire 
avee lame d'une vierge.” 

So the 


embodies 


viendra se 


of which life 
counterac- 


two destinies, 
the action and 
tion, are once again brought into juxta- 
abode is si- 
which the 
realm of sound. And life sways for 
ever that silence and _ that 
sound—a silence where all things in- 
finite are made known, a sound where 
ali things infinite are forgotten. 

Such are some of the aspects, so far 
as a few sentences may represent the 
of thought, M. Maeterlinck’s 
puges cover, under whose guise the 
life of man is pictured. Of that other 
life which occupied so large a place in 
the meditations of Novalis—the earth- 
life of man’s environment—there is 


position—the one whose 


lence, the other dwells in 


between 


areas 
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little mention. In the prose works Na- 
ture scarcely appears in faint allusion. 
In the often elaborate stage direc- 
tions of his dramas, as in the refer- 
ences of the dialogues to the scenes 
where the dramatis persone meet, Na- 
ture is merely a décor de 
théitre, a word-painted 
thought, a “végétation de symboles. 
The lives of his characters are for the 


symbolic 
emphasis of 


” 


most part spent in solitary castles with’ 


interminable corridors and many-win- 
dowed, many-doored rooms. Beneath 
are sunken vaults, leading none know 
whither; deep, stagnant moats encom- 
passthe walls. Fountains of fathomless 
depths serve for the garden trysts of 
lovers. Beyond are enclosing forests 
or, it may be, endless marshes, near at 
hand sullen or more rarely moon-il- 
Somewhere are moun- 
that 


mists that 


luminated seas. 
tains, and always 
and land, 


mists—mists 


brood over sea 
drift, mists stationary 
mists that come and.go, with poison of 
fever or poison of chill in their breath; 


mists that are like persons of the play 


and vyaporous, 


with exits and entrances. There are 
winds that fall into 
shadows that outline 


sudden seem to 


sudden silences, 
the narrow spaces of light, dull heats 
that trail evil after them through the 
night, and waters whose profound 
sleep may be heard by the ear that 
stoops to listen. And flowers, trees, 
grass, storm and calm, sea and forest, 
nature and earth are all steeped, en- 
atmos- 


from 


veloped, in an all-permeating 


phere of emotional humanity, 
which there is neither evasion nor en- 
franchisement possible on any page 
M. Maeterlinck has ever penned. He 
has, it might be said, reversed the 
order of creation; man initial 
letter of his alphabet, as it is his last 


Every phenomenon, every deni- 


is the 


word. 
zen, animal or vegetable, of earth ex- 
ists only for its human double-entendre 
--a mood, an emotion, a catastrophe of 
human life. Prophet meteors, like the 
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tears of stars, have “lair de verser du 
over Maleine’s bridal roof. The 
sky and the the 
withered leaves of the willow fall on 


sang” 
is black moon red; 
the hands of the lovers predestined to 
death. 
water-jet baptize their brows for the 
grave. And if in later the 
welodrama of nature is indicated with 
more reticence, nature is still strictly 
utilized for purposes of theatrical sym- 


The wind-blown drops of the 


dramas 


bolism. The blood-streaked swan flont- 
ing in the moat the 
where the little princess lies murdered: 
“lagneau familier” of Alladine, who at 


beneath window 


Palomides 
the 


the approach of escapes 


from her bold to drown in swirl 
of the turbulent stream; the doves of ° 
Mélisande, flying white fugitives from 
the tower where Pélléas, standing be 
the the 


wooing of Rapunzel, sends his kisses to 


low, in scene which repeats 
her lips by the ladder of her luminous 
hair, belong to the same anima! world. 
Earth's children have caught the con 
tagions of humanity, nature is blem 
the 


Sorrows, 


with infection of its mala 
dies, its 


deaths; they are but the beast masques 


ished 
sins, loves and 
oft a tragic pantomime. 

The masked element is indeed an es 
those dramas 


the 


characteristic of 
Maeterlinek 


sential 
where M. 
two 


deals with 
life 
with that destiny 


great crises of -Love and 
Death—and 
in relation to life, constitutes the lead 
ing thought of 


“Souvent,” wrote Novalis, speaking of 


which, 


his prose works. 
romance proper, “il contient les événe- 
wents d’une mascarade . un événe- 
ment masqué entre 


quées.” And no one has applied the 


personnes mas- 


conception of romance so defined with 
more originality and subtlety in the 
performance than M. Maeterlinck. 
Life in his plays is a symbol within 
a symbol. His characters stand in re 
lation to actuality, not as symbols of 
types, but as counterfeit presentments 
of single individualities in whose per- 
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sonality a phase of emotion finds its 
embodiment. His incidents, often vio- 
lent to the brink of extravagance, are 
but a shadow pageantry, an outward 
framework on whose surface emotion 
may be mirrored. Episodes and char- 
acters are alike the mere threads on 
which passion’s rosary is strung, and 
emotion in itself is virtually both plot 
and episode. 

The method, so far as it admits of a 
rough analysis, varies but little in the 
rine dramas or dramatic scenes which 
bear his signature. We are usually 
confronted with a group of actors, 
who by a first touch, significantly in- 
dicative of a first remove from the ex- 
‘acting realities of life, are mostly rele- 
gated to the ranks of an indeterminate 
royalty. Amongst them the distinctive 
grades ef life in its temporal condi- 
tions are generally introduced—old age, 
with the manhood and womanhood 
leaning towards the same _ incline; 
childhood, with the youth that still 
scales the ascent at whose base lies in- 
fancy. It is life severed into those 
great divisions defined by Novalis with 
an intuitive accuracy that rejects the 
fallible measuring-lineof years—“youth 
—when the future; age—when the past, 
predominates.” Having before us this 
representative group—man, woman, 
child—we are made aware of the rela- 
tionships they bear one to another, re- 
lationships sometimes founded upon 
the fellowships of the soul, more often 
only soldered by the hands of destiny 
at the forge of fate. We see the cen- 
tral figures subjected to the influence 
of those vast impersonal factors in hu- 
man life, those “three unsent-for- 
things,” the passions of the Gaelic 
proverb, love, jealousy and fear; like- 
wise to the influence of those other 
passions which may be taken as ema- 
nations of the soul, pity, the self-con- 
demnation in which all other men’s 
sins find pardon and, as in “Aglavaine 
et Sélysette,” the love whose pulse is 
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sacrifice. And each man, each woman 
draws to himself or to her that special 
catastrophe, emotional or actual, which 
is in affinity with his or her individual 
temperament, or with that inscrutable 
personality that lies behind tempera- 
ment. Where the wisdom of l’éme in- 
térieure leaves the entrances of life un- 
guarded, love, hate, suffering and 
death approach what in most instances 
must be regarded as their unresisting 
victim, and the emotion possessed of 
its prey henceforth dominates the 
seene. Love, suffering, hate or pity, 
whatever the master-passion may be, 
flashes momentarily its dyed lime- 
light upon the face of girl or woman, 
man or youth—faces that heretofore 
moved beforeus in the pallid neutrality 
of a human puppet-show. For a brief 
instant the voices ring clear and sharp 
as the voices of sleepers awakened; 
some vivid vitality seems stirring 
towards birth. Then the mist of that 
dusk twilight of morning or evening, 
which lies like a gray veil between us 
and the actors in M. Maeterlinck’s 
dramas, floats back enclosing all; the 
colors are lost in it, the strings of life 
are muted almost before they were 
touched, the sound of the feet of those 
who pass is muffled as feet barefooted 
on snow. The curtain falls on figures 
faint as shadows, on words which are 
but as echoes, intermingled and con- 
fused, while the consistent incoherency 
of the sentences would seem now to re- 
late to “les événements idéaux,” now 
to the parallel train of actualities. 
They are phrases which come as it 
were from two severed planes of exist- 
ence, and express the contradictions re- 
sulting from the interactions of soul 
and body, contributing not a little to 
the apparently intentional obscurity of 
outline—the literary atmospheric ef- 
fect—of M. Maeterlinck’s art. - 
The plays themselves admit of two 
broad divisions—love dramas, where 
the passion belongs to the region of 
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the emotions; death dramas, where the 
appeal to the imagination is based 
mainly upon the nerves. 

In love, as in life, M. Maeterlinck 
recognizes a dualityof nature, “l’amour 
prédestinée et véritable,”’ whose foun- 
tain head is in “les grandes villes spir- 
ituelles of nous vivons sans le savoir,” 
and those other loves severed from la 
vie intime, loves human and of earth, 
exiles of the soul. “Notre vie se passe 
& mille lieuves de l’amour... Notre 
maitresse nous abandonne... nos 
yeux pleurent mais notre fme ne 
pleure pas.” “Ces baisers refuseront 
de s’ajouter aux baisers réels de notre 
vie.” “Les passions de l’esprit et du 
coeur, aux yeux d’une intelligence 
étrangére, ressembleraient & des quer- 
elles de clochers.” The picture of 
Othello’s love, turned to jealousy as 
Shakespeare drew it, “est définitive 
dans les premiers cercles de l'homme,” 
but it penetrates no further; “il doit se 
passer dans son fme... des événe- 
ments mille fois plus sublimes.” So 
sentence after sentence of his prose 
may be multiplied, denoting the sev- 
erance of those divided loves of the 
soul within and of the soul without. 

In the dramas in some secondary, in 
one principal character (Sélysette), we 
eatch glimpsesof that fashion of loving 
which is “le soleil inconscient de notre 
fime.” But for the most part love, as 
Novalis defines it, “le produit de I’ac- 
tion réciproque de deux individus,” 
the specialized attraction of man for 
woman, of woman for man, appears 
mainly as a death lure to human hearts 
—to their truth, to their loyalty, to 
their joy. In M. Maeterlinck’s best 
known dramas he conceives of the na- 
ture of love after a manner especially 
his own. Between the theoretical con- 
ceptions of love as wholly spiritual or 
as wholly material there lie for most 
of us the idea of innumerable interme- 
diate loves, loves of as many aspects 
as the flame of burning saltwood has 
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colors, where body and soul, in infi- 
nitely differing proportions, play each 
their generating part. In the romance 
of Novalis, as in his other writings, 
love born of both, receives of each its 
own element of perfectness, a perfect- 
ness which, in relation to humanity, 
either without the concurrence of the 
other, could not attain. For Novalis, 
according to the simplest interpreta- 
tion of what is rather an atmosphere 
than a dogma of thought, the body 
supplies corporeal form, incarnating 
the spirit, while the soul endows mat- 
ter, “the shadow of the inward image,” 
with its spiritual vitality, its infinity, 
its immortality. Conjointly, and in the 
union of the two, the fire that con- 
sumes becomes the flame that aspires, 
and love’s strength, in a new sense, is 
“centred in his wings.” The form, 
truly, fades, but “on ne peut aimer 
vraiment que l’amour.” and love, re- 
deemed of earth, is no longer of time 
but of eternity. “Was mich so unzer- 
trennlich zu dir zieht,” so Heinrich 
confesses his creed, “ist nicht aus 
dieser Zeit.” The stream, the rushing 
death-river, that in Heinrich’s vision 
divides for an hour the lovers who love 
upon earth, becomes, as the dream pro- 
gresses, the blue firmament over their 
heads in the land where the divided 
meet. And in one fragmentary sen- 
tence, which a half-drawn breath, as 
it were, of personal passion sets apart 
from the rest, he writes, “Une union 
qui se fait aussi pour la mort est un 
mariage qui nous donne une compagne 
pour la nuit.” 

For the nature of the passion as 
drawn by M. Maeterlinck neither body 
nor soul can claim or share responsi- 
bility. Four of his plays only, strictly 
speaking, are love dramas. In three 
out of the four the abstract theme is 
an involuntary, semi-conscious and 
wholly emotional passion, an ain- 
bushed calamity of la destinée ertéri- 


eure. In two, “Alladine et Palomides,” 








“Pélléas et Mélisande,” the circum- 
stances and the march—the funeral 
march—of events are more or less 


similar; love gives what is not its own 
to give, and love takes what belongs 
in honor to another. In “La Princesse 
Maleine,” a grim and complicated ver- 
sion of the ever recurrent “Miirchen” 
of the True Bride, love seeks, though 
even so with defect of truth, what is 
its own, but what, if it were not its 
own, we divine it would equally seek. 
in “Aglavaine et Sélysette” the mental 
scene changes. The soul takes its part 
in the passion of both women. but, in 
the 
the soul are still the ways of the soul, 
and the ways of the heart—the hearts 
of woman and man—are still the ways 
of hearts, whether the soul participate 


Aglavaine’s own words, ways of 


ov no. 


Aglavaine (to Sélysette): Je t'aime, 
jaime Méléandre, Méléandre m’aime, 
il t'aime aussi, tu nous aimes l'un et 
l'autre, et cependant nous ne pourrions 
pas vivre heureux, parce que l'heure 
n'est pas encore venue od les étres hu- 
mains peuvent s‘unir ainsi. 


One and all are tragedies; love allowed, 
disallowed. comes 


In Mélisande, 


no less than love 
only to end in disaster. 
Alladine and Maleine—figures typicaily 
representative of the central feminine 
figures of M. Maeterlinck’s creation— 
the love and the loving 
scarcely admit of distinction; and it is 
love, so far as Mélisande and Alladine 


fashion of 


are concerned, represented in antago- 
nism to all loyalties, truths and gener- 
osities of human nature. In both plays 
it obliterates for man and woman alike 
affection which controverts the 
egoism of passion. Alladine 
Palomides, in spite of the bonds exist- 
ing between her and the old king, in 
whom pain and jealousy unhinge rea- 
son. Palomides loves Alladine, in 
spite of his troth-giving to Astolaine, 
sacrificing the faith in which he dimly 


every 


loves 
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discerns his frustrated soul’s true des- 
tiny with the avowal, made to Asto- 
laine, “Je t'aime aussi plus que 
celle que j’aime.” Mélisande, suc- 
cored, shielded, cherished by Goland, 
under the shelter of her 
tenderness and trust, carrying his un- 
born child at her heart, keeps lover's 
tryst with Pélléas, supplementing un- 
truth of deed with untruth of tongue. 
While Pélléas, despite his soul’s faint 
protest, the futile stirrings, the whis- 
pering remorses of nobler man- 
hood, truce disloyalty, 
and betrays his brother’s honor with 
“nous” (himself 


husband's 


his 
signs a with 
tame self-acquittal, 
and Méiisande) “nous ne faisans ce que 
nous youlons.” 

Love romancesof all timessinceCres- 
sida forsook Troilus, Francesca loved 
Paolo, Iseult Tristram, have familiar- 
ized readers with results no less dis- 
zstrous of the supremacy of passion 
over will. And it is not in the effects, 
but in the nature of love, as M. Maeter- 
linck portrays it, that dramas 
stand thrice removed from the lovers’ 
the days of Gottfried von 
Strasburg, Chaucer, Dante, Shake- 
speare and his fellows. It is, to repeat 
the definition, a purely emotional pas- 
a graft from with- 


his 


tales of 


sion, upspringing, 
out, in some neutral region of a human 
personality, a graft generated in that 
from whose’ shut 
hands’ the could have 
wrested another fate. And here the 
soul holds itself silent and apart. It 
is no factor in the tragedy; fate, the 
hazard of destiny, is sole agent, and 
“Je croyais 


destinée extérieure 


soul alone 


usurps undisputed sway. 
que tu avais agi comme nous agissons 


presque tous ...sans que rien de 
notre Ame intervienne,” the old for- 
saken king tells Alladine: while 


Palomides in his troth-breaking con- 
fesses himself the helpless victim of 
chance. “Un hasard est venu, et j'ai 
reconnu qu’il devait avoir une chose 
plus incompréhensible que la beauté 
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de l’'ame la plus belle ou du visage le 
plus beau, et plus puissant, and in the 
contradictions of the dialogue between 
Pélléas and Mélisande— 


Pélléas: Depuis quand m’aimes-tu? 

Mélisande: Depuis toujours. 

Pélléas: Je ne t’aimais pas la premi- 
ére fois que je t’ai vue. 

Mélisande: Moi non plus.— 


we are given to understand that fate, 
“le hasard noir,” is again responsible. 
But if the soul, exempt from 
blame, uncontaminated by 
wrong-doing, remains unstirred within 
its citadel of wisdom, if it has neither 
lot nor part in emotions, neither blame- 
less nor white-handed, neither can we 
feel for one moment that we are, on 
the other hand, in the saving presence 
of those earth-born instincts “les ani- 
maux supérieurs,” as Novalis 
the healthful senses of the material 
man, whose impulses dominated for 
good or ill the lives of the love-heroines 
of earlier days. From them sprang the 
passions of unspiritualized natures, of 
an Iseult for a Tristram, of Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra for an Anthony. 
But fierce, vital, jealous, reckless and 
free, leading to evil it may be, they re- 
the virtues of their guilt. They 
are passions of instinct, but not of ig- 
noble instincts, passions of sense, but 
of undegraded senses, passions of ha- 
tures which have, even in their fever, 
health, and possess every strength of 
man- and womanhood, save the climax 
and concentration of strength, self- 
control. That they lack something in 
their materialism is doubtless true. In 


every 
every 


names 


tain 


passion, as in all things else, spirit is 
the extension of matter. It is, to quote 
Novalis’s metaphor, borrowed from 
the grammar of sound, “as the vowel 
to the consonant.” Yet, if the soul has 
denied to them that admixture of spir- 
ituality which, surmounting all earthly 
barriers, possesses the horizonless in- 
finite, they lack that alone. and as 
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genius has painted them touch the out- 
most boundary of wortality. 

But, mortal or infinite, no such prim- 
itive storm-winds sweep across the 
misted seas or shake the dim forests 
in M. 


the senses are 


Maeterlinck’s dramas. In them 
summoned 
semi-conscious automatic co-operation 
with the emotions. The will, the brain, 
all faculties of action succumb, as if 
blunted under a spell. They become 
as the will, thought, deeds of the som- 
naumbulist, and the passiveness of sleep 
underlies the utmost violence of word 
or act. Moreover, in part it would 
seem from the characteristically mod 
ern taste for the juxtaposition of in- 
congruities, but also from a desire to 
emphasize the incorporeal origin of the 
emotional passion, it is depicted as (or 
at least it produces the effect of) an 
emotion of womanhood transplanted 
into a childhood, a parasite which, like 
the strangling with 
leaved tendrils 


only to a 


creepers close- 


and = strange-hued, 
sudden 
tropical growths, enfolds its child-prey, 
bringing in its 
heart and body, chill languors, fever, 


heavy-scented blossoms, of 


embrace sickness of 
contagion and death. 

Euphrasia, who plays the time-hon- 
ored part of the girl-page in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “Philaster,” 
comes nearest in English dramatic ro- 
mance to the type of l’enfant-femme, to 
which category all M. Maeterlinck’s 
heroines belong; but the points of like- 


perhaps 


ness do little more than enhance the 
dissimilitude the 
older and later dramatists. Euphrasia 
with 


sense of between 


loves Philaster as reckless and 


selfless devotion as, with a more coin- 
plete self-oblivion than, Maleine Hjal- 
Mélisande Pélléas. Yet Eu- 


pbrasia’s* passion formulates no pleas 


mar or 


of ignorance; it is no blind. unconscious 
instinct coming nowhence, and so far 
as the will is concerned, tending no- 
whither. It is love sharply defined, a 
child's imaginative 


wholly worship 
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springing from a child’s preconceived 
ideal of the manhood she sees embod- 
ied in visible shape by the hero of her 
visions. Her passion asks for and 
wins no recompense of love, demands 
hv response, claims nothing save the 
inalienable right to give, and through- 
out no jarring note of premature 
womanhood taints the freshness and 
freedom of the image, and no words 
in all the play ring truer than her own 
appraisement of the life she is eager 
to surrender: 


’*Tis not a life, 
’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown 
away, 


a piece of childhood, of which are the 
kingdoms of loyalty, truth and honor. 

M. Maeterlinck’s conception is a 
creation of a later phase of the world 
imagination. The framework of his 
figures—whose youth is insistently ac- 
centuated—is still, indeed, that of a 
childhood. We are shown the fragile 
childhood of a fragile child with the 
hands, the voice, eyes, feet, lips of an 
unawakened life, while far within a 
silent soul sleeps untroubled upon a dis- 
tant throne. And the emotional pas- 
sion by which her heart is overtaken 
penetrates neither body nor soul. It is 
barely more than a vaporous poisoning 
breath that blurs the crystal surface 
of the vase of life—but all the clear- 
ness of the crystal is gone. The frame 
of childhood fades, childhood itself 
withers to death. Maleine sickens 
of a nameless malady even before the 
queen has drawn the cord around the 
small throat of her victim. 


Maleine: Mon Diew! mon Dieu! comme 
je suis malade! Et je ne sais pas ce 
que j’ai . . . et personne ne sait pas ce 
que j’ai, le médecin ne sait pas ce que 
jai, ma nourrice ne sait pas ce que 
jai, Hjalmar ne sait pas ce que j'ai. 


Alladine and Palomides, rescued from 
the subterranean grotto of their last 
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love scene, where daylight—“la lumiére 
qui n’a pas eu pitié’” had changed the 
crystallized gems of the darkness and 
the fire-hearted roses of the night into 
sombre flints and damp earth-stains, 


(Alladine: Ce n’étaient pas _ des 
pierreries. 
Palomides: Et les fleurs n’étaient 
pas réelles) 


die, though the peril of the waterpools 
is overpast. 


Le Médecin: Ils souffrent tous les 
deux du méme mal, et c’est un mal que 
je ne connais pas. 


Mélisande, wounded with a wound of 
which “un petit oiseau ne serait pas 
mort,” dies, as she was born, “sans 
raison.” And reading a symbol within 
a symbol into such death scenes, it 
may well seem that it is not Maleine, 
Alladine, Mélisande, but childhood 
itself which there expires, stricken to 
a hereafterless death by emotions 
whose association with childhood is a 
malady of the imagination. Such emo- 
tions, rooted in their fitting soil, set in 
their proper groundwork of woman- 
hood, transpierced with the love of a 
woman’s soul and welded with the 
earth-born love of a woman’s instincts 
—no less God-given because more 
overtly human—are the vitality of life. 
Severed from the true conditions of 
health by a morbid prematurity of de- 
velopment, they become, as M. Maeter- 
linck has evidenced, the vitality of dis- 
ease physical and moral. Childhood 
has come too recently from the free- 
dom of the infinite to bear the narrow 
yoke of passion’s servitude. At the 
first touch of the chain it sickens for 
the wide horizon of its pre-natal home- 
land, and, though life may survive, the 
woman in all the years to come must 
bear with her the burden of that slain 
childhood she has lost for ever. “Il y 
a des enfants qui ve sont pas des en- 
fants.” says Novalis, and Alladine, 
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Mélisande, Maleine are of that all- 
pitiful race. It will take more than 
the genius of M. Maeterlinck to make 
the type acceptable; it will also take 
more than his genius, with all the ac- 
cessory mists, the obscurities and un- 
realities of symbolic drama to recon- 
cile us with his conception of an in- 
nocence unimpaired by untruth of 
word and deed, “la morale mystique,” 
as here set in action.—*As-tu—avez- 
vous été coupables?” asks Goland, 
claiming the truth that he may absolve 
the sin. Mélisande: “Non, non, nous 
navons pas été coupables.”—*L’inno- 
cence,” wrote Novalis, “est un instinct 
moral.” Setting aside the question of 
purity of heart and clean-handedness 
of life, it is an instinct which recog- 
nizes, even if it has not strength to re- 
nounce, that lies are not truth and de- 
ception is not honor, and though the 
immaculate soul of the sinner, accord- 
ing to M. Maeterlinck’s theory, may 
carry “dans ses yeux le sourire trans- 
parent de TVenfant,” the tears of 
Mélisande’s last hour may be truly, as 
the old king watching says, the tears 
of “son Ame qui pleure,” mourning the 
childhood of which the frail passion of 
an anticipated womanhood has robbed 
her. 

And as in his love dramas M. Maeter- 
linck has discarded the ideal union of 
tle soul and body of love, so his death 
dramas translate us into an avtmos- 
phere far removed from the illuminat- 
ed cloud-land of Novalis’s mysticism. 
The attitude of the elder mystic 
towards death was definite, it was one 
of resolute serenity; “la morte est une 
victoire sur soi-méme qui, comme 
toute victoire sur soi-méme. procure 
une nouvelle existence plus +légére.” 
Death is the “great illusion,” it is not 
the subjugation but the triumphant 
emancipation of life, the gallant exit 
of the soul from its earthly exile 
“L’homme peut devenir enthousiaste 
de la maladie ...et considérer la 
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mort comme une union plus étroite 
d‘étres aimants.” “Une piéce de la vie 
du monde,” wrote old Michel Mon- 
taigne. Novalis saw yet further. Re- 
garding life as a possession wholly de- 
sirable he epitomizes his optimisms in 
one brief faith, “La mort est la vie.” 
Nor were his doctrines concerning 
that most formidable of earth's catas- 
trophes impersonal imaginations. The 
figure of death had confronted him at 
every turn during his twenty-eight 
years of life. Not only Sophie von 
Kkiihn, his betrothed, but Erasmus, his 
twin-spirit and best loved brother, 
“mit dem er Sinn und Herz theilte” his 
sister, his youngest brother, the tidings 
of whose death precipitated his own, 
had one and all died in youth, but the 
sentences in letters, diaries and poems 
recording his overwhelming sorrows 
ting—with transitory lapses—in unison 
with his creed of hope. “Sei getrist. 
Erasmus hat itiberwunden.” “Fiir 
Sophien kann ich nicht klagen;” death 
is “der Heimgang;” dying, his sister is 
“die Siegerin.” The separation of the 
grave only served to transfer the venue 
of his life to the regions of eternal 
reality, where the dead are the living, 
but where souls yet detained in their 
mortal tenement, detaching themselves 
from earthly preocupations, may enter 
by faith and effort of the will. Nor 
when the silent feet of the great mes- 
senger approach his own threshold 
does the accent change: “Ich will friih- 
lich wie ein junger Dichter sterben.” 
“In heiterer Ruh will ich den Augen- 
blick erwarten.” “Mein Tod soll 
Beweis meiner xefiihle fiir das 
Héchste sein; ichte Aufopferung, nicht 
Nothmittel.” 

For M. Maeterlinck death, as he has 
elected to represent it, is a stroke of 
fate dealt from behind a curtain as in- 


scrutable, as impenetrable as the 
“grande porte de fer uni sous les 
vefites trés sombres” against which 


Ygraine beats her torn hands in vain 
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as Tintagiles, the frail child of life, is 
slain by the savage, monstrous, but al- 
ways unseen figure in whose image we 
may be intended to discern the symbol 
of Destiny itself. M. Maeterlinck has 
drawn death, albeit symbolically, from 
Novalis from 
He has drawn 


the life—from this, as 
the other, side of life. 
it as, indeed, we see it, “un événement 
masqué,” and for once the 
real, as darkness is real and mist; it 
is a mask of nature’s making, 
where only the mask is visible of the 


mask is 
own 


actuality beyond and beneath. 

He has lent the whole force of his art 
—and it here excels itself—to enhance 
the impression of an ineradicable in- 
stinect of dread, the animal dread of the 
blindness of mankind, at the neighbor- 
death. His appeal is to the 
fear 
resolute 


hood of 
sensation of which 


with 


involuntary 
Montaigne 
manhood, denouncing 
environment that would serve to 
hinge the courage of men at the ap- 
proach of what “est moins 4 craindre 
que rien, s‘il y avait quelque chose de 
enfants,” he 


combated 
every artificial 


un- 


” 


moins que rien.” “Les 
writes in the same essay, using an un- 
wontedly imaginative image, “ont peur 
de leurs amis mesmes quand ils les 
voyent masquez... aussi avons- 
nous . il faut oster le masque . 
Thus earlier eyes than ours, less, it 
may be, intellectnalized races, had 
striven to deprive death of its mask of 
terror. They had encompassed it with 
ideals of courage, fortitude and diz- 
In the death scenes of the great 
epoch of English tragedy the idea of 
death in itself—as distinct from the 
evils attendant upon it, the remorses 
of conscience, the anticipation of fu- 
presented con- 


that preclude 


nity. 


ture punishment—is 

tinually under aspects 

the possibilities of fear. 

‘Tis less than to be born, a _ lasting 
sleep, 

A qviet resting from all jealousy, 
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A thing we all pursue: I know besides 
It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 


Ordella seeks it. 


*Tis of all sleeps the sweetest, 
And those are fools who fear it. 


Ford’s Calantha dies with her note of 
bridal triumph, the Duchess of Malfy 


in the utter fearlessness of her un- 
shaken dignity, 

Come, violent death, 

Serve for Mandragora to make me 


sleep. 


“Dost thou lie still?” asks Cleopatra 
of Iras, who for once has cheated her 
zreat mistress of her due precedence 
in that death scene which keeps above 
all other its halo of imperious glory. 


If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the 
world 

It is not worth leave-taking. 

whatever the circumstances 
ot violence and horror, encounters the 
invisible presence—death itself—with 
the concurrence of the will and the 
equable calm befitting, in Montaigne’s 


So each, 


phrase, “les Ames bien nées.” 

But M. Maeterlinck has transferred 
the accent in art from the courage 
of death to the terror of death. 
He has portrayed in its sin- 
ister semblance the mask Mon- 
taigne would have had 
which Novalis, without withdrawing, 
penetrated. And while he has outlined 
his death episodes, with touches that 
give them the accurate familiarity of 
personal experience, he has surround- 
ed and enveloped them with an atnios- 
phere of a strangeness as great as if 
death came to earth but once in an 
eternity. 

He has drawn the mask under the 
symbol of a phantasmal perceptibility. 
“Je vu,” the old king ex- 


most 


withdrawn, 


n’ai rien 
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claims, incredulous that death could 
have passed him by unrecognized in 
Mélisande’s chamber; “je n’ai rien en- 
tendu.” All M. Maeterlinck’s figures 
of romance—kings, queens, men, 
women, children—fade into phantoms, 
ghosts who walk in dreams, beside 
the imageless spectre, the unembodied 
force which in “L’Intruse” enters the 
long avenue by the cypress wood, 
where the nightingales are suddenly 
mute and the swans seek the further 
edge of the moon-lit water. Step by 
step, steps that leave no print upon 
the path, we track the advent of the 
unbidden guest. In a lamp-lit room 
a group of six watchers sit. Beyond 
ure the chambers of the new-born 
baby and the mother. And the night 
with its disquietude deepens, and the 
sound of the spectral scythe haunts 
the brain (“Death, thou art a mower 
too”), and there are feet upon the 
threshold. 


Le Pére (& la servante): Quelqu’un 
n’est-il pas entré tout A l’heure? 

La Servante: Mais non, monsieur. 

Le Pére: Mais nous avons entendu 
ouvrir la porte. 

La Servante: C’est moi qui ai fermé 
la porte. 

Le Pére: Elle était ouverte? 

La Servante: Oui. 


footfall heavily death 
A seventh watcher 


| Footfall by 
mounts the stair. 
sits at the table. 


Aieul: Vous étes tous autour de la 


table? 
La Fille: Oui, grand-pére. 


And each in turn makes reply as one 
by one the blind old man calls them 
by name. 


Aieul: Et qui est-ce qui s’est assis 14? 
La Fille: Mais il n’y a_ personne, 


grand-pére. . 
Aieul: Pourquoi tremblez-vous toutes 
les trois, mes filles? .. . (tressaillant 
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d’une épouvante spéciale) qui est-ce 
qui s’est levé? 


Death has passed to the inner room, 
“la chambre mortuaire.” No artist has 
ever excelled M. Maeterlinck in mak- 
ing that invisible passing felt, in sur- 
rounding it with an atmosphere which 
is not, as it were, only an effect but 
an emanation. Minimizing as far as 
possible our interest in death's victims, 
he rivets our attention upon the idea 
as distinct from its human association. 
We never see the face of the dying 
woman in “L'Intruse.” Of the dead 
priest in “Les Aveugles” we know 
scarcely more than that he is dead. 
Death, not the priest, is the leading 
actor around whom “les aveugles,” 
blind age, blind man- and womantlrood, 
youth and infancy, grope forlorn in the 
double darkness of eyes that see not 
and of night that falls. In “In- 
térieur” the drowned girl, “l’étrange 
petite 4me,” remains from first to last 
unseen; an unnamed figure upon a bier 
of broken boughs, borne slowly home- 
wards by the crowd of villagers to the 
quiet house where (once more it is old 
age, manhood, youth and infancy) all 
rest in peace, unconscious, in that in- 
terim hour when the shaft is sped but 
the heart is still unpierced, that the 
bearers of death’s tidings watch them 
from without. One by one the news- 
bringers come, and one by one their 
courage fails. 


Le Vieillard: Us sont si sfrs de leur 
petite vie, et ils ne se doutent pas que 
tant d’autres en savent davantage; et 
que moi, pauvre vieux, je tiens ici. a 
deux pas de leur porte, tout leur petit 
bonheur, comme un oiseau malade, 
entre mes vielles mains que je n’ose 
pas ouvrir... 

L’Etranger: Pourquoi faut-il que je 
yous accompagne? Allez seul... 

Le Vieillard: Je ne sais pas pourquoi 
j'ai perdu tout courage .. . Je croyais 
qu’il n’y avait qu’A frapper A la porte; 
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& entrer simplement, 4 chercher 
quelque phrase et a dire . 


{Entre Marie, petite-fille du Vieillard.] 


Marie: Vous l’avez dit, grand-pére? 

Le Vieillard: Vous voyez bien que 
nous n’avons rien dit. Ils attendent 
encore sous la lampe... Regardez 
Marie: Grand-pére, ne le dites pas ce 
soir. 

Le Vieillard: Vous yvoyez que vous 
perdez courage aussi... 


[Entre Marthe, petite-fille du Vieillard.] 


Marthe: Tout est-il prét? Que faites- 
vous ici? (Elle regarde aux fenétres.) 
Ils ne pleurent pas?... ils... vous 
ne l’avez pas dit? ... C’est moi qui 
vais le dire. 

Le Vieillard: Reste ici, mon enfant, et 
regarde un instant... 

Marthe (se retournant): Oi étes-vous, 


grand-pére? Je suis si malheureuse 
que je ne vous vois plus... Moi- 
méme, je ne sais plus que faire... 


It is a scene where M. Maeterlinck’s 
art, discarding the least tinge of melo- 
drama, approaches something very 
near perfection. In this, as in “J."In- 
truse” and “Les Aveugles,” the ro- 
mance element, with its symbolical 
reyalties, recedes from sight: the play- 
wright’s use for crowns would appear 
to be over when man has set forth— 
again to employ the Gaelic phrase— 
“on the journey of truth.” Life itself 
is here before us—the pity of it; death 
—not, as in “L’Intruse” and “Les 
Aveugles.”’ the horror, but the sorrow 
of it, with a dim suggestion added of 
that laggard unconsciousness of brain 
and sense with regard to those great 
events which the soul in its swifter 
foreshadowings knows as it were by 
anticipation; “toutes choses arrivent en 
nous bien avant qu’elles aient lieu.” 
All is painted with the finest strokes 
of the artist’s pen. The emotional ef- 
fect is never severed. as sometimes, 
from the true source and root 6f emo- 
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tion, and in making those upon whom 
the sorrow is about to descend “les 
personnages muets” of the dramaiis 
persone he has by the slightest of 
structural touches expressed something 
of the elemental silences of the deep- 
“They are the silent griefs 


” 


est grief. 
which cut the heart-strings . 

Sympathy as a creed of morals, the 
assertion and reassertion of the su- 
premacy of things spiritual over things 
material both in power and impor- 
tance, “la foi...Vargument = des 
choses qui n’apparaissent pas,” are to 
be found throughout M. Maeterlinck’s 
writings. The true artist’s gift of fin- 
ished expression in the sensitive grad- 
uation of the literal meaning of words 
by their sound and rhythm no less 
than by their associated images, is 
pre-eminently his in prose, drama and 


lyrie:— 


Vous savez, Seigneur, ma misére! 
Voyez ce que je vous apporte: 
Des fleurs mauvaises de la terre 
Et du soleil sur une morte. 


Voyez aussi ma lassitude, 

La lune éteinte et l’'aube noire; 
Et fécondez ma solitude 

Ep larrosant de votre gloire. 


Ouvrez-moi, Seigneur votre voie, 
Eclairez-y mon Ame lasse, 
Car la tristesse de ma joie 
Semble de l’herbe sous la glace.’ 


But how far in his death dramas, 
how far in the general drift of his love 
dramas M. Maeterlink as artist has be- 
trayed the cause of M. Maeterlinck as 
moralist, the apostle of that wisdom 
which should transmute the shafts of 
la fatalité noire into arrows of light, 
each reader—and M. Maeterlinck’s 
work admits of no second-hand appre- 
ciation derived from a brief study in 
literary criticism—must decide for him- 
self. To those whose faith allows that 


7 Oraison. 
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earth has her joys, instincts their 
health, hearts their gaiety, nature 
(without the aid of philosophy) its 
healings, the senses their  clean- 
handed pleasures, time its mercies, 
hope its fulfilments; who seethat green 
mosses overgrow every ruin, that even 
the blanks of life, those blanks which 
tell of joys lost, with those dimly out- 
lined vacancies which tell of joys 
never possessed, are in due season ob- 
literated, and that years inevitably ef- 
fect that gradual transformation which 
changes pain into the memory of pain, 
his writings will always suggest the 
reflection that if there may be such a 
place as a fool’s paradise there is no 
less certainly a corresponding locality 
—a wise man’s hell. 

And if the pessimism of the artist 
has in truth betrayed the philosophy of 
the sage, as a mystic, M. Maeterlinck 
has removed us to another clime from 
the world where Ruysbroeck and his 
fellows prayed and fasted, saw hard- 
won visions with eyes shut to earth’s 
pleasures, learnt the secrets of the soul 
in lives of abstinence, mortification 
and asceticism. And to bystanders, al- 
though the mysticism of the past may, 
possibly must, in its deepest sense, re- 
main a closed page of spiritual and 
physical experience, and although they 
may not arrogate to themselves any 
very lucid comprehension of the creed, 
called mystic, of to-day, it will still 
seem, experience prompting to incre- 
dulity, improbable that contrary roads 
—the road of the ascetic and that of 
the non-ascetic—should lead to one and 
the self-same goal. To them M. 
Maeterlinck will appear a citizen of 
another spiritual commonwealth, 
where M. Stéphane Mallarmé with M. 
Villiers de Il’Isle Adam are fitly cited 
as master mystics, where such jarring 
comparisons can be drawn without 
protest as those M. Maeterlinck has 


suggested between “les tristesses tran- 
sies” of a Ruysbroeck and those of a 
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Francois Villon or a Paul Verlaiue, 
the libertine genius of the fifteenth 
century, and the yet sorrier wreck of 
genius, bemired with every stain of the 
street, of our own day. As an artist 
he has chosen, with the right of an 
artist, to reproduce what is most in 
affinity with the genius of his art. It 
would seem that, setting life by a 
dream—and as art it matters little 
whether in relation to actuality we 
call that dream a mask or a symbol— 
he has found life wanting, and has 
elected to paint the dream in that 
species of idealism defined by M. Mal- 
larmé “qui refuse les matériaux natu- 
rels et, comme brutale, une pensée di- 
recte les ordonnant; pour ne garder de 
rien que la suggestion.” But his 
dreams are dreamt in some disease of 
sleep. 


C’est des fleurs sans couleur aucune, 
Des jets d’eau bleues a l’horizon, 

De la lune sur le gazon 

Et des lys fanés dans la lune. 


Lasses et lourdes de sommeil 

Je vois sous mes paupléres closes 
Les corbeaux au milieu des roses 
Et les malades au soleil. 


As an artist he has penetrated his 
art—with sadness. But 
his sadnesses are not, any more than 
those of a Verlaine or a Villon, the sad- 
nesses of the Salve Regina, of the ez- 
ules filii Hevea, who, if they regarded 
themselves as prisoners in this vale of 
tears, yet held in secure hands of faith 
the key of their prison-house. Sadness 
—M. Maeterlinck himself has reiter- 
ated the lesson—even the _ greatest, 
does not mould the strong man, but is 
moulded by him. It is as clay to the 
potter; out of it he fashions the 
weights or the wings of life. M. 
Maeterlinck has fashioned the weights. 
Hisshield of life is a field sable; its flag 
floats for ever at half-mast high. The 
escutcheon of love is a twilight em- 


dreams—his 
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blazoned with dying flames; Death 
might be imaged as a gateway into the 
mist; the record of Time is marked as 
the hours of the dial only by the 
shadow that passes until the shadow 
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The Symbolist. 


itself is lost in the night. M. Maeter- 
linck is so great an artist that it is im- 
possible to forgive him for not being a 
greater. 





THE SYMBOLIST. 


Help me to seek that unknown land, 
Help me to see the shrine, 

Help me to feel the hidden hand 
That ever holdeth mine. 


Help me to seek and I shall see, 
To hear and [ shall know, 

To feel and I shall hold in fee 
The realms of earth below. 


Help me to mourn and I shall love: 
What grief is like to mine? 

Crown me with thorn, the stars above 
Shall in the circlet shine! 


The mystic angels group and kneel 
Before the cross of flame, 

They cry, as through the gloom they steal, 
The glory of the Name. 


The Temple opens wide, none sees 
The love, the dream, the light; 

Oh, blind and finite, are not these 
Blinding and infinite? 


The veil, the veil is rent! 


The skies 


Are white with wings of fire 
Where victim souls triumphant rise 
In torment of desire. 


Help me to seek: I would not find; 
For when I find I know 

I shall have clasped the wandering wind 
And built a house of snow. 


Literature. 


Alfred Nayes. 
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SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.* 


BY MATILDB SERAO. 


IV. 


With eyes cast down and the tranquil 
and reserved gait peculiar to women 
who have lived long in a convent, Sister 
Giovanna descended Magnocavallo 
street, her great cloak, which entirely 
enveloped her, rustling against the 
walls. She no longer wore her black 
veil over her face, but had retained the 
rest of the garb of the convent. Under 
her black cornet her forehead was 
hidden by a white linen band that 
touched her brows, and a white guimpe 
concealed her neck to her chin. This 
morning, an icy wind was blowing, and 
she shivered under her woolen gar- 
ments at the buffets of the blast, that 
howled loudly through the deserted 
streets. 

She had not very far to walk, for she 
was going to the church of Good Coun- 
sel, at the top of the Magnocavallo, to 
hear early mass, as was her daily cus- 
tom—a mass that was said at half after 
six o’clock and was only attended by a 
few poor women and beggars lost in the 
shadows of the long nave, while the old 
sacristan wandered from one chapel to 
another, with laggard steps and loud 
coughing, and the priest scarcely 
turned towards the people as he mut- 
tered the sacred words. This morning 
Sister Giovanna had been to commun- 
ion. In the happy time in the convent, 
when she was one of the Entombed 
Alive, Don Ferdinand de Angelis had 
granted her the spiritual joy of com- 
munion every Friday, in honor of the 
Holy Cross. But now, in spite of his 
goodness, Don Ferdinand had grown 


* Translated for The Living Age by Florence 
McIntyre Tyson and Marie Eulalie Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 


more strict, only allowing her to com- 
municate once a month, and when Sis- 
ter Giovanna humbly complained of 
his rigor: 

“Now you are in the world,” an- 
swered the confessor, without deigning 
any other explanation. 

“It istrue—I am in the world,” sighed 
Sister Giovanna, remembering that the 
Lord grants less to those who live a 
secular life. She hastened her steps, 
rejoicing in the pious consolation of 
having participated at the Holy Table. 
She had not far to go. She was living 
in the Magnocavallo 99, with her sis- 
ter Grace and her niece Clementina 
and nephew Francesco, in a_ tiny 
apartment situated in the rear of the 
court. Her reason for choosing the 
church of Good Counsel for her daily 
devotions, was because it was near by 
and she would not have to appear in 
the streets in her nun’s vestments, 
which attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, sometimes not of the most pleas- 
ant; and also because she was no 
longer young, and feared the outside 
world with a great and almost childish 
fear, which she found impossible to 
overcome. But on the first Thursday 
of the month, when she went to con- 


fession, she made a long journey to 
the church of St. Claire where Don 
Ferdinand was. 

It was barely seven o’clock. Every 


now and then a port-cochére would be 
pushed open, in the silent and dirty 
street, by a sleepy porter, in order to 
let out a laborer going to work. As 
Sister Giovanna stepped quickly under 
the porch of No. 99, the portress, a thin 
wiry woman, still showing traces of a 
beauty ruined by hard work and sick- 
ness, and wrapped as best she could 
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in a faded red shawl, addressed her 
sadly: 

“Praised be the Holy Virgin, Zi’- 
Monaca.”” 

“Amen,” answered Sister Giovanna, 
gently hastening her steps. But the 
portress with many sighs stood in her 
way. 

“Zi’Monaca, you ought to tell your 
sister, you really must, all the trouble 
the signorino Don Cecillo gives me.” 

“Indeed now,” asked involuntarily 
the religieuse. “What has my nephew 
done?” 

She recognized immediately that she 
had made a mistake in asking such a 
question. Had she not promised her- 
self and her confessor that she would 
not meddle in worldly matters? 

“Don Cecillo did not come in at all 
last night,” replied the portress, “and 
in my delicate condition I couldn't 
sleep a wink, for I wanted to let him 
in before he knocked. Ah, one often 
receives a poor return for one’s good 
actions.” 

“My nephew did not come in?’ mur- 
mured anxiously the poor little nun. 

“No, and I received nothing for my 
trouble. When he comes in late he al- 
ways gives me something. But when 
he does not come home at all, I lose 
my sleep to no purpose, for then he for- 
gets to give me anything. He is such 
a fine young man.” 

Sister Giovanna put her hand in her 
pocket, and drawing out several pen- 
nies offered them to the portress. 

“Here.” 

“Thank you. What a pity that so 
nice a young man should spend his 
nights—-so badly—gambling and doing 
Heaven knows what.” 

The nun flushed a ‘deep red and 
lowered her eyes, pretending not to 
hear. The portress caught herself up 
as if ashamed. 

! Literally ‘‘Aunt nun,” the familiar if some- 


what slighting name given by the common 
people of Naples to the nuns. 
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“Blessed be the Holy Sacrament, Zi’- 
Monaca.” 

“Blessed, indeed.” 

Sister Giovanna crossed the large 
court of the house, and passing by the 
front stair-case, entered a little corri- 
dor, which led to the back stairs. As- 
cending the narrow and dark steps, 
she stopped at the first landing, and 
as she was looking for the key. heard 
a door above open and shut carefully; 
then some one came down on tip-toe. 
A woman passed alone, with a wearied 
air, leaning with one hand on the ban- 
ister. She was dressed with great ele- 
gance, but looked as if she had made 
her toilette in haste, without taking 
time to arrange it properly. The collar 
of her coat was thrown open, her veil 
drawn close, but through it could be 
descried eyes sad and worn, a mouth 
lovely but full of bitterness and a com- 
plexion of deadly pallor. 

On perceiving the religieuse she 
stopped a moment and then hastened 
past, with bowed head and the gait of 
one suffering from mental and physi- 
eal prostration. Two or three times 
before, when Sister Giovanna was in 
the kitchen arranging the dishes or 
putting out the fire, she had seen the 
same person slip up stairs, hidden un- 
der her veil; then she had heard her 
go into the apartment of the young 
lawyer above without knocking. A 
subtle perfume was left behind as she 
disappeared. The nun shook her head, 
and having found the key entered. 
Sister Giovanna always used the back 
stairs, for she was unwilling to disturb 
Grace and Clementina by going 
through their apartment. They al- 
ways rose late, because they sat up so 
late at night. Sometimes they went to 
card parties or dances; sometimes they 
received at home, eight or ten men and 
women, when they all made a great 
noise strumming on the piano, or play- 
ing cards or even romping together. 
Sister Giovanna always went after 
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mass into the poorly-furnished dining- 
recom, where she found the table cov- 
ered with dirty plates and glasses 
stained with sour wine, and soiled nap- 
kins, left by the mother and daughter, 
who did not put things in order, for 
tbey felt sure the nun would do it be- 
fore they were up. Of course, if by 
chance they found her engaged in the 
servant’s work, they pretended to scold 
the servant, who did not come until 
noon; a great, untidy, masculine sort 
of a person, foul-mouthed and lazy. 
but, in reality, since Sister Giovanna 
as a mortification or for affection or 
for distraction continued to do the 
housework, they were delighted to 
have a second servant, dozing until 
nine o’clock, then wasting their time 
dressing and tricking themselves out, 
one as bad as the other, with that 
never-ceasing foolish and mean co- 
quetry characteristic of the poor bour- 
geoise. 

This morning, instead of setting to 
work at once, Sister Giovanna wished 
to remain a while alone in her room. 
It was one of the best in the miserable 
little apartment, situated on the cor- 
ner, having a balcony on the Vico 
Lungo Teatro Nuova, and another on 
the Vico Primo Consiglio. It looked, tvo, 
very much like a cell, with its tiny 
narrow bed, its walls adorned with 
holy images, Easter candles and the 
basin of holy water; but the fore- 
thought of Grace Bevilacqua had add- 
ed an eiderdown quilt and a little 
carpet over the shining tiles. In the 
recess of the window which looked on 
the Vico Primo Consiglio, were two 
chairs, upon one of which was a green 
cushion with pins and pegs and a 
piece of lace. It was the nun’s favor- 
ite retreat, after finishing her house- 
hold labors, while she did not at all 
care for the other window which gave 
on the Vico Lungo Teatro Nuovo, for 
the street was always full of people of 
all sorts and degrees, while the base- 
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ments swarmed with women and chil- 
dren. Then too, in an opposite apart- 
ment lived a very fine young man, 
with whom her niece Clementina was 
always exchanging bows and smiles 
and pretty speeches; and while Zi’ Mon- 
aca pretended neither to see nor hear, 
this performance which went on often 
in her presence filled her with solici- 
tude. So she preferred to take refuge 
in a corner of the other window. 

Vico Primo Consiglio was an alley 
rather than a street. In the day time 
it was quite deserted, and Sister Gio- 
vanna from her corner saw only a 
stone wall with two large windows, 


whose green shutters were tightly 
closed. Sometimes in summer the 


lower leaf of the shutter would be 
raised or perhaps the whole shutter 
opened a little, but in such a way that 
no one could see inside. The nun grew 
quite fond of this house, whose aus- 
tere and silent aspect brought uncon- 
sciously to remembrance the convent 
of St. Ursula. Whether it was cold or 
warm, windy or rainy, as soon as Sis- 
ter Giovanna had finished helping the 
maid of all work to make the beds, 
sweep the rooms and prepare break- 
fast, as soon as she had finished her 
prayers, her rosary and her pious medi- 
tation, she took refuge in her favorite 
corner opposite the windows. 
On this morning, since she had tasted 
the joy of communion, she desired to 
pass an hour in prayer. She_ knelt 
down by the bed, placing her arms on 
a straw chair. Every time she began 
to pray her heart swelled with bitter 
regret for her old life, for the convent 
with its perfect peace and daysentirely 
consecrated to prayer. She had tried to 
continue, outside of the convent, the 
cherished habits of the olden time; 
she had endeavored to remain a stran- 
ger to the world, isolated as before, in 
prayer, abstinence, holy observances 
and ecstasies. But her efforts were 
in vain; she was in a place where in- 


closed 
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vincible obstacles were always inter- 
fering with the absorption of soul and 
calmness of devotion. As she knelt 
she strove in vain to lose herself in 
meditation on the Eucharist. A se- 
cret uneasiness held possession of her. 
Why had her nephew not returned? 
Where had he passed the night? Had 
some misfortune happened to him? 
This nephew, Francesco Fanelli, was 
twenty-two, being younger than Clem- 
entina. Tall, slender, with chestnut 
brown hair and steel-gray eyes and a 
little moustache, he was the image of 
his father Silvio. Naturally of a gay 
and joyous disposition, he took infinite 
pains to increase by every means in 
his power, his native attractions; he 
passed hours at his toilet, and spent 
all the money he could wring from his 
mother in clothes, elegant shirts, beau- 
tiful cravats, fashionabie hats; his en- 
tire person was redolent of perfume, 
and he wore rings on his hand and 
flowers in his button-hole. He never 
fergot he was handsome, but strove in 
every way to show himself off; smil- 
ing to show his fine teeth, looking 
about with his fine eyes; making cares- 
sing speeches in a sweet and rather 
feminine voice. His mother and sister 
were always finding fault with him, 
inveighing against his indolence, his 
indifference, his never-ending calls for 
money; but as soon as Francesco ap- 
peared, smiling and gracious, with his 
air of supreme content with himself 
and everybody else, with his bright 
looks and seductive smile, they fell un- 
der his spell. He was indifferent, but 
affectionate, selfish but fascinating, ex- 
acting but always gay and amiable, 
capricious but full of little coaxing, 
wheedling ways, cold as ice and think- 
ing only of his own pleasure, but with 
the address to hide his true nature 
under the most attractive exterior. 
And Sister Giovanna of the Cross, in- 
stead of thanking fervently the Lord, 
who had just given Himself in the 
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Sacrament, kept asking herself what 
could have become of the handsome 
Francesco. 

For a half hour she had striven in 
vain, still kneeling, to fix her mind on 
the mystic benefit of Communion, 
when a knock sounded at the kitchen 
door. It was Bettina, who had just 
come to begin work. The nun aban- 
doned her devotions to help the maid 
with the work of the house; was not 
this humble labor of assisting the ser- 
vant an act of obedience and resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will? She was old, 
and the heavy work was beyond her 
strength; but there were very many 
things she could do. 

Bettina was always cross, grumbling 
constantly and complaining of her bad 
luck, and that her mistresses were ca- 
pricious and hard. “For fifteen lire a 
month; with my breakfast, yves—but 
such a breakfast.” 

She was never done finding fault. 

“Hast thou brought the coffee?” 
asked the religieuse. 

“The coffee? I hadn’t any money,” 
replied she shrugging her shoulders. 

“Grace did not give you any?” 

“No. Her daughter had to have a 
box of powder and a pair of gloves. 
The coffee is the last thing they think 
= 

“Here,” said Sister Giovanna, giving 
her some pennies, “go and buy it.” 

“Give me money enough for milk too. 
You know the signorino loves milk in 
his coffee.” 

“The signorino is not here.” replied 
the nun, in low and trembling tones. 
“He did not come in last night.” 

“He'll be here very soon,” said the 
other indifferently. 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Oh, Zi’Monaca, you may rest as- 
sured that at twenty-two he is not 
lest,” cried Bettina sarcastically. 

“But might he not have met with an 
accident? Out all night? Who knows 
where he may be?” 
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“I know very well,” murmured the 
woman. 

Sister Giovanna made no reply. Her 
pale face became as red as a young 
girl’s. She folded her cloak around 
her as if she were cold; while the 
woman was getting ready to go out 
and putting on her cotton fichu to pro- 
tect her from the wind, she went into 
the dining-room and gathering to- 
gether the plates and glasses left from 
the night before, brought them into 
the kitchen, placed them in the sink 
and opened the spigot which brought 
in the water of the Serino; next taking 
some charcoal she lighted the fire and 
warmed the kettle. 

She was not disturbed by these com- 
mon ocdipations, for she had grown 
accustomed to them long ago. In the 
convent, the abbess required the nuns 
in turn to aid the lay-sisters in their 
duties; so it was a joy to her to take 
upon herself this humble work, for 
her lowly and gentle soul offered all to 
the glory of God. Sister Giovanna 
only continued at her sister's the do- 
mestic labor to which she had become 
habituated; except that hereit was less 
pleasant, The kitchen was so dark 
and cold, and all the necessary uten- 
sils were worn out, for Grace never re- 
placed them, being entirely engrosssd 
in her appearance, sacrificing every- 
thing else to the luxury of dress. 
Then, too, the work was made much 
more disagreeable by the presence of 
that grumbling and greedy woman; 
but she suffered with silence and res- 
ignation. 

Moreover, it seemed a duty imposed 
by gratitude to render herself useful, 
where she was receiving hospitality. 
This family was now almost reduced 
tu poverty; the Fanelli had consumed 
almost all their fortune, and Grace, 
who was left a widow with two chil- 
dren, had only a very modest income. 
Her daughter, Clementina, had reached 
the marriageable age: her son, Fran- 


cesco, neither had a profession nor did 
any work with his hands. Sister Gio- 
vanna, seeing the secret poverty of her 
hosts, reproached herself for being a 
burden to them, and thought it proper 
to repay their kind reception by her toil. 
Though it was not only by her toil that 
she paid. When she had been expelled 
from the convent, she had, like all the 
other nuns, received a thousand lire 
which the Government, frightened by 
the uproar made by the conservative 
and clerical newspapers, had at last 
determined to offer to these poor old 
women without home or asylum. And 
it was generally thought that the 
money they had given up upon their 
entrance into religion would be paid 
back to them. Sister Giovanna was 
impatiently awaiting her twenty thou- 
sand lire, which would allow her in 
her turn to be generous and relieve 
this so pinched family; but while she 


was waiting she did not spare the 
thousand lire which constituted her 
only wealth. She spent nothing on 
herself; she bought neither flannel 


shirt, nor petticoats, nor even a hand- 
kerchief, but continued to wear the 
two dresses she had brought from the 
convent. She washed and ironed her- 
self her bands and guimpes, and in 
spite of her sore need of shoes, she 
could not make up her mind to buy 
them, because they cost ten lire. But 
when it was a question of other peo- 
ple, she did not think of economy. 
While Grace was engrossed in dyeing 
her blond hair, which was turning 
gray, while Clementina spent hours 
crimping hers with irons, she was 
drawing constantly from her little 
treasure; not much at once to be sure, 
but so often that the money was van- 
ishing. Neither Grace nor Clementina 
ever asked her for anything, but when 
they saw Zi’Monaca take her money 
from her pocket they looked another 
way, pretending not to see. 

Bettina returned and as soon as the 
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eoffee was ready, she carried it to 
mother and daughter, who were still 
in bed. 

“Where is Zi’Monaca?” asked Clem- 
entina, as she poured it out. 

“She has already been to mass, and 
is now dusting the drawing-room,” re- 
plied the servant. 

“How happy she is to be able to 
think of her salvation,” murmured 
Grace, hypocritically. 

While this was happening, Sister 
Giovanna heard some one knock, and 
dropping her duster, she ran to open 
the door, and so came face to face 
with her nephew Francesco, the hand- 
some Cecillo, dressed like a fashion- 
plate, smiling charmingly and gaily. 

“Ah, it is thou at last,” cried the nun. 

Her joy and delight were so great 
she could scarcely speak. He, as al- 
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ways, amiable and sweet, seized the 
wrinkled and hardened hand of his 
aunt and kissed it respectfully. 

“I went with a friend to Caserti,” he 
exclaimed gaily. 

“Wilt have café au lait? Tell me.” 

And she was hastening off to get it, 
happy in being allowed to wait upon 
this delightful boy. But he held fast 
her hand: 

“Zi’Monaca, would you like to be 
awfully nice?’ 

“What dost desire?” 

“I have my part of the trip to pay 
for. Lend me twenty-five lire.” 

With her quiet and gentle step, Sis- 
ter Giovanna went to her room to get 
the money. Francesco smoked a cig- 
arette, humming a gay tune. Frace 
and Clementina could be heard quar- 
reling in their room. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SESSION OF THE POETS.—AUGUST, 1866. 


Di magni, salaputium disertum !—Cat. L1B. LJ. 


[The following stanzas are taken from a poem by the late Mr. Robert Buchanan 
which appeared in the ‘‘Spectator’’ of September 15th, 1886. We reprint them as a 
reminder to our readers of how remarkable was the store of wit, imagination and 
poetic force with which Mr. Buchanan was endowed. } 


At the Session of Poets held lately in London, 
The Bard of Freshwater was voted the chair: 

With his tresses unbrush’d, and his shirt-collar undone, 
He loll’d at his ease, like a good-humor’d Bear; 

“Come boys!” he exclaimed, “we'll be merry together!” 
And lit up his pipe with a smile on his cheek ;— 

While with eye, like a skipper’s, cock’d up at the weather. 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thinking in Greek. 


The company gather’d embraced great and small bards, 
Both strong bards and weak bards, funny and grave, 
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Fat bards and lean bards, little and tall bards, 
Bards who wear whiskers, and others who shave. 

Of books, men and things, was the bards’ conversation— 
Some praised Ecce Homo, some deemed it so-so— 

And then there was talk of the state of the nation, 
And when the Unwash’d would devour Mister Lowe. 


Ill 


Right stately sat Arnold, his black gown adjusted 
Genteelly, his Rhine wine deliciously iced,— 

With puddingish England serenely disgusted, 
And looking in vain (in the mirror) for “Geist;” 

He heark’d to the Chairman with “Surely!” and “Really?” 
Aghast at both collar and cutty of clay— 

Then felt in his pocket and breathed again freely 
On touching the leaves of his own classic play. 


IV 


Close at hand, lingered Lytton, whose Icarus-winglets 
Had often betrayed him in regions of rhyme— 
How glittered the eye underneath his gray ringlets, 
A hunger within it unlessen’d by time! 
Remoter sat Bailey—satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with too lofty a tune. 


Vv 


How name all that wonderful company over?— 
Prim Patmore, mild Alford,—and Kingsley alsoe? 
Among the small sparks, who was realler than Lover? 
Among misses, who sweeter than Miss Ingelow? 
There sat, looking moony, conceited, and narrow, 
Buchanan—who, finding, when foolish and young, 
Apollo asleep on a coster-girl’s barrow, 
Straight dragged him away to see somebody hung. 


The Spectator. Caliban. 
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IV. 


Carp of Brasenose must be getting 
ou in life. We all know that he was 
a correspondent of the Rev. Edward 
Casaubon, who numbered him among 
the viros nullo evo perituros; and that 
carries one a good way back. But his 
eye for a blunder in a friend’s writing 
has not waxed dim nor has his natural 
force of disagreeableness abated. He 
writes in a rather tremulous hand to 
point out what he imagines to be an 
inconsistency between two items of 
autobiography which have occurred in 
the pages of this Log-Book. 

In introducing myself to the notice 
ot my readers, I said that I was “a 
feeble unit of the Great Middle Class.” 
Iu describing my present unfamiliarity 
with smart society, I thought it due to 
myself to premise that I was “exceed- 
ingly well born.” Now, the fact that 
Carp thinks he has detected a fatal in- 
consistency between these two state- 
ments only illustrates once again the 
limitations of the learned. A man 
whose whole life has been divided be- 
tween the Common Room of Brase- 
nose and a villa in the Bradmore Road 
knows nothing of our social vicissi- 
tudes. In his well-ordered scheme of 
life there is no room for decline and 
fall. It does not begin very high, but 
then, on the other hand, it ends pretty 
much where it began. Very different 
is the lot of those who, being by birth 
connected with the territorial caste, 
have been submerged by the Great 
Middle Class, and swallowed up by the 
“dim, common populations” of Subur- 
bia or Stueccovia. For Carp’s instruc- 
tion, and for the vindication of my 
own accuracy, I must describe the 
process, painful though such retro- 
spections must always be. 





I was born and bred in Loamshire, a 
county undisturbed by commerce and 
manufacture, unviolated by smoke and 
steam. One exiguous and dilatory line 
of rail meanders through its fat green 
meadows. In the streets of its chief 
town one can hear, as well as see, the 
grass grow. Its inhabitants are to an 
abnormal degree industrious, orderly, 
contented and well-behaved. 


They eat, they drink, they sleep, they 
plod, 

They go to church on Sunday; 

And many are afraid of God, 

And more of Mrs. Grundy. 

The county contains no Duke of Om- 
nium or Marquis of Steyne—no tran- 
scendent and all-absorbing potentate. 
Our Lord Lieutenant, indeed, is a peer, 
of ancient creation but of diminished 
income, who, surrounded by a large 
family of plain daughters, lives in a 
dilapidated castle, and lets his shoot- 
ing. But, on the whole, we don’t think 
much of peers. Squires, of course, are 
common to all counties, but Loam- 
shire is pre-eminently the land of 
Baronets. They are dotted all over 
the county, like knots in a network— 
comfortable men, a_ little pompous; 
with incomes ranging from ten thou- 
sand a year in good times to five in 
bad; living in substantial houses of 
dark red brick with facings of white 
stone, set in what they call parks and 
their detractors meadow-land. Of this 
goodly company the head of my family 
is the acknowledged chief. His crea- 
tion dates from James I, and Proud- 
flesh Park is really a deer-park, 
marked as such in Mr. Evelyn Philip 
Shirley’s classical work on the subject 
—-not merely a park with deer in it, 
which, as my kinsman will tell you, is 
a very different and a very inferior 
thing. 
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What need to say that in a neighbor- 
hood thus populated and thus influ- 
enced, the time-honored distinction be- 
tween “The Town” and “The County” 
survives in all its vigor? In vain did 
the Banker and the Brewer accumu- 
late large fortunes and subscribe hand- 
somely to the Loamshire Hounds. The 
County would not ask them to dinner. 
In vain did the Solicitor build himself 
a French chaéteau a hundred yards off 
the high-road, and give tennis-parties 
in a dusty garden. The Baronets and 
their belongings held aloof, and the 
clergy, though they attended the par- 
ties, apologized to their squires for do- 
ing so. This being the social order of 
Loamshire, and myself a cadet of the 
family which has_ its habitation at 
Proudfiesh Park, I may really say that 
I was born in the purple—or at least 
in a highly respectable mauve. When 
I was three-and-twenty I was consid- 
ered in the county a very lucky young 
man. I had just left Oxford, with the 
blushing honors of a Third in Law 
thick upon me. I had a genteel inde- 
pendence bequeathed by an aunt, and 
only one life (reported in the county 
to be scrofulous) stood between me 
und the Baronetcy. Thus stimulated, 
1 plunged into the feverish dissipations 
of County Society, tempting matri- 
monial fate more recklessly than I 
knew. 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day: 

Yet see how all around them wait 

The ministers of human fate! 


1 behaved like the rest of my kind, 
and in my case the minister of human 
fate was Mrs. Topham-Sawyer. I en- 
countered my destiny at the Loamshire 
Hunt Ball. 

Selina Topham-Sawyer was then 
(though I say it) an uncommonly 
pretty girl; but she was one of many 


sisters, and Mrs. Topham-Sawyer 
Was not the woman to give away a 
chance. Hushed in grim repose, she 
expected her evening prey, and she 
was not disappointed of it. I danced 
four times with Selina; took her to 
supper; and “sate out.” What I said 
I have never been able to recall with 
precision, but Selina says that I pro- 
posed; and before we left the ball- 
reom I had the happiness of overhear- 
ing Mrs. Topham-Sawyer announce 
her daughter’s engagement to a group 
of buzzing neighbors. “It has really 
been quite an infatuation with him, 
and he has carried his point by sheer 
persistency. You know it is not ex- 
actly what we could have wished for 
our dear girl; but he is really a well- 
principled man; and of course he is 
quite one of ourselves, which always 
makes things so much easier. No— 
nothing much in the way of money. 
Put I believe Mr. Topham-Sawyer is 
satisfied, and of course Selina’s hap- 
piness is the first object.” 

I hope I am not ungrateful when I 
say that I have always dated my social 
decline from that eventful night. My 
modest fortune, which had _ sufficed 
easily enough for a bachelor moving 
from house to house in hdspitable 
Loamshire, began to shrink uncom- 
fortably when compressed by Marriage 
Settlements. As I had been called to 
the Bar, and had no definite occupa- 
tion in the county, Selina’s parents in- 
sisted that we must settle in London, 
“so that Robert may be near his work” 
—that mirage of employment and opu- 
lence which we always seemed to be 
nearing, and never reached. My wife 
being a Topham-Sawyer, and thereby, 
as every one knows, related to the 
Harley-Bakers, the Welbecks and the 
Hornby-Maddoxes, would have liked 
a more central situation; but our 
Trustees insisted on our buying a 
house in the newly developed district 
of Stuecovia; and a plausible house- 
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agent persuaded us that the Star of 
I'ashion, moving westward, would 
soon shed its lustre over Stucco 
Square. Well—we have now lived 
there a good many years, and that de- 
sired luminary has not yet made its 
appearance. Meanwhile my chances 
of succeeding to the Baronetcy and 
the splendors of Proudflesh Park be- 
come each year more remote. The in- 
tervening life, once fondly believed to 
be unsound, has proved to be not only 
durable but pre-eminently productive, 
and a numerous progeny of superflu- 
cus cousins now interposes itself be- 
tween me and the fulfilment of my 
early dreams. 

When first we settled in Stucco 
Square, Selina and I clung desperately 
to the traditions in which we had been 
reared. We remembered, in season 
and out of season, that we belonged to 
“The County,” and we strained every 
nerve to retain our territorial connec- 
tions. But gradually the dismal truth 
was borne in upon us that “The 
County” stood for very little in the 
social economy of London. The mag- 
nates of Loamshire are but sparing 
und infrequent cultivators of the town. 
Three or four of our Baronets. indeed, 
tuke furnished houses in Queen’s Gate 
or Stanhope Gardens for two months 
after Easter, and our Lord Lieutenant 
generally comes up for the opening of 
Parliament to a sepulchral mansion in 
the vicinity of Marble Arch, which 
has not been re-papered since the days 
of his great grandfather. An annual 
dinner in Bryanston Square, a Sunday 
luncheon in Queen’s Gate and three 
tea-parties in Stanhope Gardens repre- 
sent the sum-total of the hospitality 
which we receive from “The County.” 
And by degrees we began to realize 
that it would be easier, wiser and per- 
haps more profitable to accommodate 
ourselves to our environment. It was 
the beginning of a new life. The first 
cousin of a Baronet and the daughter 


of Mrs. Topham-Sawyer cannot for- 
get that they have had elsewhere their 
setting, and come from afar. But we 
have learned that the less we talk 
about Loamshire the better our friends 
are pleased, and we have ceased to 
trail our clouds of territorial glory be- 
fore the disgusted eyes of our Stucco- 
vian neighbors. In fine, we have be- 
come merged in the Great Middle 
Class. We cultivate the friendliest re- 
lations with the Soulsbys and the Bar- 
rington-Bounderleys, and we are fain 
to udmit that the Cashingtons give the 
best dinners in Stuccovia. But though 
our associations are no longer in the 
least degree aristocratic, we flatter 
ourselves that we still are fashionable; 
and as the “high Midsummer pomps 
come on,” we scan the journals of 
fashion with absorbing eagerness for 
social openings. This year it is rather 
a hopeless quest. One morning, early 
in May, I observed that Selina was 
more than usually absorbed in the pe- 
rvsal of her favorite newspaper— 
“Classy Cuttings.” It is a pleasant 
print, and I have often derived enter- 
tainment from its Answers to Corre- 
spondents. 


Pussy.—We hardly know how to ad- 
vise you about your ormolu wedding- 
presents. Perhaps, grouped together 
on one table, they might be useful as 
an effect of color. 

Girlie.—If you are blonde, your five 
o'clock tea-service should be blue; if 
brunette, pink. 


TO COLLECTORS. 


A lady, having artificial teeth to dis- 
pose of, would exchange them for 
paste shoe-buckles. No reasonable of- 
fer refused. 


But Selina is intolerant of frivolity, 
and [ could see with half-averted eye 
that her reading displeased her. Be- 
fore long she broke out in a high and 
rather querulous tone, “Listen to this, 
Bertha.” 
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. The fiat has gone forth that there are 

to be no Drawing Rooms or Levees 
this year, and, furthermore, though 
this has not been publicly announced, 
the much-talked-of Court for the re- 
ception of the Diplomatic Corps and 
the higher official world will not be 
held either. The King has evidently 
every intention that the mourning 
shall not be interrupted for six months 
at least. It is also now clearly under- 
stood for the first time that no official 
parties will be given. The Cabinet 
Ministers have had a direct intimation 
from the King that such is his desire, 
and no doubt they are more than ready 
to accept a decree which will save 
them much trouble and expense. Din- 
ner-parties, however, do not come un- 
der the ban. Mr. Balfour is giving a 
series of dinners, and there have been 
several at Lansdowne House. 


Bertha and I sighed and looked grave, 
Lut it was the merest hypocrisy; and 
Bertha, who, in spite of her sex, has 
some sense of the ludicrous, shared my 
silent amusement at Selina’s assumed 
distress. The fiat announced in “Clas- 
sy Cuttings” has not the remotest 
bearing on our happiness or gaiety. 
Of course Selina was presented on her 
marriage by the wife of the head of 
my family, and for several years she 
toiled dutifully to the Drawing Room. 
But we were never asked to the Balls 
or the Concerts, nor even to the Gar- 
den Parties at Marlborough House; so 
her enthusiasm for courtly pageants 
has declined, and she has no more no- 
tion of ordering herself a new train 
than a diamond tiara. As to the Levee, 
what the tailor euphemistically calls 
the lower part of my chest has under- 
gone a considerable development since 
I lived in London, and my uniform as 
a D.L. of Loamshire would now be a 
world too narrow. In a “Court for the 
reception of the Diplomatic Corps and 
the Higher Official World” we should 
obviously have no place. Mr. Balfour 
is not in the habit of asking us to din- 
ner: and the only occasion on which 


we ever saw the inside of Lansdowne 
House was a charity bazaar. So on 
the whole the proclamation of “Classy 
Cuttings” left us pretty much where 
it found us; but we thought it decorous 
to look disappointed; and we set about 
searching for social joys to take the 
place of those which were denied to 
us. 

The Private View of the Academy is 
always a great event in the life of 
Stuccovia, and this year we had a 
special interest in it, for the exhibition 
contained a portrait of our M.P., Mr. 
Barrington-Bounderley, subscribed for 
by his political admirers, and destined 
to adorn the Constitutional Club of 
our district. Somehow the subscrip- 
tions ran short, for Stuccovia is not a 
giving neighborhood, and the commis- 
sion was entrusted to a broken-down 
kinsman of the Soulsbys, who had 
known better days, as the phrase is, 
and had learnt his art in that “gentle- 
manly” school which Miss Braddon 
has so feelingly described. 


You put a crimson curtain behind 
your subject, and you put a bran-new 
hat or a roll of paper in his right hand, 
and you thrust his left hand in his 
waistcoat—the best black satin, with a 
strong light in the texture—and you 
make your subject look like a gentle- 
man. Yes, if he was a chimney-sweep 
when he went into your studio, he 
went out of it a gentleman. But now- 
adays a gentlemanly portrait of a 
county member, with a Corinthian pil- 
lar and a crimson curtain, gets no 
more attention than a bishop's half- 
length of black canvas. 


Whether the artist succeeded in mak- 
ing Joe Bounderley look like a gentle- 
man is a point on which I reserve my 
opinion, for I know that if I expressed 
it, Selina would say, “That is simply 
Jealousy, because Mr. Bounderley looks 
so much younger than you.” 

But Art for Art’s sake, as the critics 
say, does not really interest Stuccovia: 
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and what we honestly enjoy is a little 
jocal excitement. This has lately been 
supplied in two very unexpected 
forms. St. Ursula’s has never been 
considered Ritualistic. Mr. Soulsby, 
as I have said before, avows himself 
of the “Deep Church;” is a loyal up- 
holder of episcopal authority and cul- 
tivates the goodwill of all dignitaries, 
both in Church and State. Still he 
prides himself on moving with the 
movement of the time; and I fancy 
tbat he is not wholly insensible to the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by 
my Ritualistic wife and sister-in-law, 
and other parochial ladies who sympa- 
thize and symbolize with them. Be 
this as it may, he has lately intro- 
duced some ceremonial developments, 
and these have produced the very un- 
expected result of a visit and lecture 
from the Wickliffe Preachers. That I 
may not misrepresent the tone and tac- 
tics of these eminent religionists, I 
transcribe the report of their proceed- 
ings in Stueccovia from a theological 
nagazine: 


The subject of “The Roman Mass in 
the English Church” was dealt with 
by Mr. Kensit, junior, in_ the 
Atheneum Hall. There was a large 
and crowded audience, including a sec- 
tion of Ritualists, who made matters 
somewhat unpleasant by the diffusion 
of obnoxious-smelling chemicals, but 
the audience endured it all, and it 
served to put vigor and life into the 
apathetic ones. In illustration of the 
lecture the priest’s vestments, together 
with his incense, sacring bell and 
wafers, were exhibited and it formed 
a capital object-lesson. 


That the object-lesson should have 
elicited no more formidable protests 
than “obnoxious-smelling chemicals” 
speaks well for the long-suffering of 
St. Ursula’s Parish; and, as “Blazer” 
Bumpstead was seen prowling about 
the entrance hall, the avoidance of a 
physical contest seems little less than 


miraculous. But indeed an almost 
sickly tolerance of opinions the most 
divergent from our own has of late 
begun to infect the atmosphere of 
Stuccovia. 

It surely is a parlous sign of the 
times when, in a district so eminently 
genteel and patriotic as ours, it is 
found possible to hold a Pro-Boer 
Meeting. <A year ago, strong: in our 
righteous cause and our superior num- 
bers, we should have broken the head 
of a South African delegate as heartily 
as the bravest citizens of Scarborough, 
or the merriest Medical Students in 
Trafalgar Square. The choirmen of St. 
Ursula’s would have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the strappers from the 
livery-yard, and I shrewdly suspect 
that “Blazer” Bumpstead would have 
organized the fray. To-day the meet- 
ing is held in the lecture-room of the 
Parochial Club. Mr. Soulsby presides; 
and Mr. Bounderley sends a letter im- 
ploring his friends to give the speaker 
a fair hearing. Mr. Soulsby turning to 
scorn with lips divine the falsehood of 
extremes, mellifluously enunciates the 
doctrine that there are probably at 
least twosidesto almost every question; 
and without wishing to commit himself 
or to prejudge, he hails the “League of 
Liberals for the Disintegration of the 
Empire” as being, in the Baconian 
sense, a light-bearing institution. Un- 
der the auspices of the League _ to- 
night’s meeting is held. Let us listen, 
if not with agreement, at least with 
Sympathy and respect, to the eminent 
Batavian who has come to plead the 
cause of his brethren in the South Af- 
rican Republics. 

And then we launch out on a shore- 
less sea of humanitarian eloquence 
which I do not intend to iterate. My 
wife, who is true to the political tra- 
ditions of her family, is inclined to de- 
nounce the whole affair as “Stuff.” 
Wreathed in primroses, she accom- 
panied Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley to 
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the Albert Hall on May 8. She knows 
that the Boers are horrid people, who 
do not wash,and who sleep six in a bed. 
On the other hand, she once danced 
with Sir Alfred Milner when he was a 
Scholar of Balliol, and not long ago 
she sate two off Mr. Chamberlain at 
a dinner-party at the Cashingtons’. 
So all her sympathies are on the right 
side; but I can see breakers ahead 
which threaten my domestic peace. 
Bertha, who is always the slave of the 
last word, has taken to reading “The 
She has conceived 
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Commonwealth.” 
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a vehement dislike of Capitalists, and 
is persuaded that, if social order is 
ever to be restored in South Africa, 
the task must be entrusted to the 
Christian Social Union. So she waves 
her tear-dewed handkerchief, and ap- 
plauds the Batavian’s rhetoric; while 
Bumpstead, whom I should have taken 
for a True Blue Englishman and a 
wholesome Tory, sits in her pocket 
and echoes her applause. What I see 
Selina also sees. IL catch her eve, and 
tremble for the future. 





THE BABIES 
Oh, tell her a tale of the fairies 
bright— 


That only the bushmen know— 
Who guide the feet of the lost aright, 
Or carry them up through the starry 

night, 

Where the bush-lost babies go. 


He was one of those men who seldom 
snile. There are many in the Austra- 
lian bush, where drift wrecks and fail- 
ures of all stations and professions 
(and of none), and from all the world. 
Or, if they do smile, the smile is either 
mechanical or bitter as a rule—cynical. 
They seldom talk. The sort of men 
who, as bosses, are set down by the 
majority—and without reason or evi- 
dence—as being proud, hard and self- 
ish—“‘too mean to live, and too big for 
their boots.” 

But when the Boss did smile his ex- 
pression was very, very gentle, and 
very sad. I have seen him smile down 
on a little child who persisted in sit- 
ting on his knee and prattling to him, 
in spite of his silence and gloom. He 
was tall and gaunt, with haggard gray 
eyes—haunted gray eyes sometimes— 
and hair and beard thick and strong, 
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but gray. He was not above forty- 
five. He was of the type of men who 
die in harness with their hair thick 
and strong, but gray or white when it 
should be brown. The opposite type, I 
fancy, would be the soft, dark-haired, 
blue-eyed men who grew bald sooner 
than they grow gray, and fat and con- 


tented, and die respectably in their 
beds. 
His name was Head—Walter Head. 


He was a boss drover on the overland 
routes. I engaged with him at a place 
north of the Queensland border to 
travel down to Bathurst, on the Great 
Western Line in New South Wales, 
with something over a thousand head 
of store bullocks for the Sydney mar- 
ket. I am an Australian bushman 
(with city experience)—a rover, of 
course, and a ne’er-do-weel, I suppose. 
I was with brains and a thin 
skin—worse luck! 

The Boss spoke little to the men; 
he’d sit at tucker or with his pipe by 
the camp-fire nearly as silently as he 
rode his night-watch round the big, 
restless, weird-looking mob of bullocks 
camped on the dusky starlit plain. I 
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believe that from the first he spoke 
oftener and more confidentially to me 
than to any other of the droving party. 
There was a something of sympathy 
between us—I can’t explain what it 
was. It seemed as though it were an 
understood thing between us that we 
understood each other. He sometimes 
said things to me which would have 
needed a deal of explanation—so I 
thought—had he said them to any 
other of the party. He’d often, after 
brooding a long while, start a sentence, 
and break off with “You know, Jack.” 
And somehow I understood, without 
being able to explain why. We had 
never met before I engaged with him 
for this trip. His men respected him, 
but he was not a popular boss; he was 
too gloomy, and never drank a glass 
nor “shouted” (treated) on the trip; he 
was a “mean boss,” and rather a nig- 
ger-driver. 

He was full of Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don, the English-Australian poet who 
shot himself, and so was I. I lost an 
old copy of Gordon’s poems on the 
route, and the Boss overheard me in- 
quiring about it; later on he asked me 
if I liked Gordon. We got to it rather 
sheepishly at first, but by-and-by we'd 
quote Gordon freely in turn when we 
were alone in camp. “Those are grand 
lines about Burke and Wills, the ex- 
plorers, aren’t they, Jack?’ he’d say, 
after chewing his cud, or rather the 
stem of his briar, for a long while 
without a word. (He had his pipe in 
his mouth as often as any of us, but 
somehow I fancied he didn’t enjoy it; 
an empty pipe or a stick would have 
suited him just as well, it seemed to 
me.) “Those are great lines,” he'd 
say— 


In Collins Street standeth a statue 


tall— 
A statue tall on a pillar of stone— 
Telling its story to great and small 
Of the dust reclaimed from the sand- 
waste lone. 


Weary and wasted, worn and wan, 
Feeble and faint, and languid and 
low, 
He lay on the desert a dying man, 
Who has gone, my friends, where we 
all must go. 


“That’s a grand thing, Jack. How 
does it go?—” 


With a pistol clenched in his failing 
hand, 

And the film of death o’er his fading 
eyes, 

He saw the sun go down on the sand,— 


The Boss would straighten up with a 
Sigh that might have been half a 
yawn— 


And he slept, and never saw it rise; 


—speaking with a sort of quiet force 
ali the time. Then maybe he'd stand 
with his back to the fire roasting his 
dusty leggings, with his hands behind 
his back and looking out over the 
dusky plain. 


What mattered the sand or the 
whit’ning chalk, 
The blighted herbage or blackened 
log, 
The crooked beak of the eagle-hawk, 
Or the hot red tongue of the native 
dog? 


“They don’t matter much, do they, 
Jack?” 

“Damned if I think they do, Boss!” 
I'd say. 


The couch was rugged, those sextons 

rude, 
But, in spite of a leaden shroud, we 

know 

That the bravest and fairest are earth- 
worms’ food 

When once they have gone where 
we all must go. 


Once he repeated the poem contain- 
ing the lines— 
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Love, when we wandered here to- 
gether, 

Hand in hand through the sparkling 
weather— 


God surely loved us a little then. 
“Beautiful lines those, Jack.” 


Then skies were fairer and shores were 
firmer, 
And the blue sea over the white sand 
rolled— 
Babble and prattle, and prattle and 
murmur— 


“How does it go, Jack? He stood up 
and turned his face to the night, but 
not before I had a glimpse of it. I 
think that the saddest eyes on earth 
are mostly women’s eyes, but I’ve 
seen few so sad as the Boss’s were 
just then. 

It seemed strange that he, a bush- 
man, preferred Gordon’s sea poems to 
his horsey and bushy rhymes; but so 
he did. I fancy his favorite poem was 
that one of Gordon’s with the lines— 


I would that with sleepy soft embraces 
The sea would fold me, would find 
me rest 
In the luminous depths of its secret 
places, 
Where the wealth of God’s marvels 
is manifest! 


He usually spoke quietly, in a tone 
as though death were in camp; but 
after we'd been on Gordon’s poetry for 
a while he’d end it abruptly with, 
“Well, it’s time to turn in,” or “It’s 
time to turn out,” or he’d give me an 
order in connection with the cattle. 
He had been a well-to-do squatter on 
the Lachlan river-side, in New South 
Wales, and had been ruined by the 
drought, they said. One night in camp, 
and after smoking in silence for 
nearly an hour, he asked— 

“Do you know Fisher, Jack—the 
man that owns these bullocks?”’ 

“I’ve heard of him,” I said. Fisher 
was a big squatter, with stations both 
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in New South Wales and in Queens- 
land. 

“Well, he came to my station on the 
Lachlan years ago withuut a penny in 
his pocket, or decent rag to his back, 
or a crust in his tucker-bag, and I gave 
him a job. He’s my boss now. Ah, 
well! it's the way of Australia, you 
know, Jack.” 

The Boss had one man who went on 
every droving trip with him; he was 
“bred” on the Boss’s station, they said, 
and had been with him practically all 
his life. His name was “Andy.” I 
forget his other name, if he really had 
one. Andy had charge of the “drov- 
ing-plant” (a tilted two-horse wagon- 
ette, in which we carried the rations 
and horse-feed), and he did the cook- 
ing and kept accounts. The Boss had 
no head for figures. Andy might have 
been twenty-five or thirty-five, or any- 
thing in between. His hair stuck up 
like a well-made brush all round, and 
his big gray eyes also had an inquiring 
expression. His weakness was girls, 
or he theirs, I don’t know which (half- 
eastes not barred). He was, I think, 
the most innocent, good-natured and 
open-hearted scamp I met. 
Towards the middle of the trip Andy 
spoke to me one night alone in camp 
about the Boss. 

“The Boss seems to have 
you, Jack, all right.” 

“Think so?’ I said. I thought I 
smelt jealousy and detected a sneer. 

“I’m sure of it. It’s very seldom he 
takes to any one.” 

I said nothing. 

Then after a while Andy said sud- 
denly— 

“Look here, Jack, I’m glad of it. I'd 
like to see him make a chum of some 
one, if only for one trip. And don’t 
you make any mistake about the Boss. 
He’s a white man. There’s precious 
few th: know him—precious few now; 
but I do, and it’ll do him a lot of good 
to have some one to yarn with.” 


ever 


taken to 
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The last sentence didn’t seem to fit 
in, and I supposed it was a hint; but 
Andy said no more on the subject for 
that trip. 

The long, hot, dusty miles dragged 
by across the blazing plains—big clear- 
ings, rather—and through the swelter- 
ing hot scrubs, and we reached Bath- 
urst at last; and then the hot dusty 
days and weeks and months that we'd 
left behind us to the Great North- 
West seemed as nothing—as I suppose 
life will seem when we come to the end 
of it. 

The bullocks were going by rail from 
Bathurst to Sydney. We were all one 
long afternoon getting them into the 
trucks, and when we'd finished the 
boss said to me— 

“Look here, Jack, you're going on to 
Sydney, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; I'm going down to have a fly 
round.” 

“Well, why not wait and go down 
with Andy in the morning? He’s go- 
ing down in charge of the cattle. The 
cattle-train starts about daylight. It 
won't be so comfortable as the passen- 
ger; but you'll save your fare, and you 
can give Andy a hand with the cattle. 
You’ve only got to have a look at 
’em every other station, and poke up 
any that fall down in the trucks. You 
und Andy are mates, aren’t you?” 

I said it would just suit me. Some- 
how I fancied that the Boss seemed 
anxious to have my company for one 
more evening, and, to tell the truth, I 
felt really sorry to part with him. I'd 
had to work as hard as any of the 
other chaps; but I liked him, and I be- 
lieved he liked me. He'd struck me as 
a2 man who'd been quietened down by 
some heavy trouble, and I felt sorry 
for him without knowing what the 
trouble was. 

“Come and have a drink, Boss,” I 
said. The agent had paid us off during 


the day. 
He turned into a hotel with me. 


“I don’t drink, Jack,” he said; “but 
I'll take a glass with you.” 

“I didn’t know you were a teeto- 
taller, Boss,” I said. I had not been 
surprised at his keeping so strictly 
from the drink on the trip; but now 
that it was over it was a different 
thing. 

“I’m not a teetotaller, Jack,” he said. 
“I can take a glass or leave it.” And 
he called for a long beer, and we 
drank “Here’s luck!” to each other. 

“Well,” I said, “I wish I could take 
a glass or leave it.” And I meant 
it. 

Then the Boss spoke as I'd never 
heard him speak before. I thought 
for the moment that the one drink had 
affected him; but I understood before 
the night was over. He laid his hand 
on my shoulder with a grip like a 
man who has suddenly made up his 
mind to lend you five pounds. “Jack!” 
le said, “there’s worse things than 
drinking, and there’s worse things 
than heavy smoking. When a man 
who smokes gets such a load of trouble 
on him that he can find no comfort in 
his pipe, then it’s a heavy load. And 
when a man who drinks gets so deep 
into trouble that he can find no com- 
fort in liquor, then it’s deep trouble. 
Take my tip for it, Jack.” 

He broke off, and half turned away 
with a jerk of his head, as if impa- 
tient with himself; then presently he 
spoke in his usual quiet tone— 

“But you're only a boy yet, Jack. 
Never mind me. I won't ask you to 
take the second drink. You don’t 
want it; and, besides, I know the 
signs.” 

He paused, leaning with both hands 
on the edge of the counter, and look- 
ing down between hisarms at the floor. 
He stood that way thinking for a while 
then he suddenly straightened up, like 
a man who’d made up his mind to 
something. 

“I want you to come along home 
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with me, Jack,” he said; “we'll fix you 
a shake-down.” 

I forgot to tell you that he was mar- 
ried and lived in Bathurst. 

“But won’t it put Mrs. Head about?” 

“Not at all. She’s expecting you. 
Come along; there’s nothing to see in 
Bathurst, and you'll have plenty of 
knocking round in Sydney. Come on, 
we'll be just in time for tea.” 

He lived in a brick cottage on the 
outskirts of the town—an old-fashioned 
cottage, with ivy and rose-vines, like 
you see in some of those old settled 
districts. There was, I remember, the 
stump of a tree in front, covered with 
ivy till it looked like a giant’s club 
with the thick end up. 

When we got to the house the Boss 
paused a minute with his hand on the 
gate. He'd been home a couple of 
days, having ridden in ahead of the 
bullocks. 

“Jack,” he said, “I must tell you 
that Mrs. Head had a great trouble at 
one time. We—we lost our two chil- 
dren. It does her good to talk to a 
stranger now and again—she’s always 
better afterwards; but there’s very 
few I care to bring. You—you needn't 
notice anything strange. And agree 
with her, Jack. You know, Jack.” 

“That’s all right, Boss,” I said. I'd 
knocked about the bush too long, and 
run against too many strange charac- 
ters and things, to be surprised at 
anything much. 

The door opened, and he took a little 
woman in his arms. I saw by the light 
of a lamp in the room behind that the 
woman’s hair was gray, and I reck- 
ened that he had his mother living 
with him. And—we do have odd 
thoughts at odd times in a flash—and 
I wondered how Mrs. Head and her 
mother-in-law got on together. But 
the next minute I was in the room, 
and introduced to “My wife, Mrs. 
Head,” and staring at her with both 
eyes. 
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It was his wife. I don’t think I can 
describe her. For the first minute or 
two, coming in out of the dark and 
before my eyes got used to the lamp- 
light, I had an impression of a little 
old woman—one of those fresh-faced, 
well-preserved, little old ladies—who 
dressed young, wore false teeth, and 
aped the giddy girl. But this was be- 
cause of Mrs. Head’s impulsive wel- 
come of me, and her gray hair. The 
hair was not so gray as I thought at 
first, seeing it with the lamp-light be- 
hind it; it was like dull-brown hair 
lightly dusted with flour. She wore it 
short, and it became her that way. 
There was something aristocratic 
about her face—her nose and chin—I 
fancied, and something that you 
couldn’t describe. She had bigdark eyes 
—dark-brown, I thought, though they 
might have been hazel; they were a 
bit too big and bright for me, and now 
and again, when she got excited, the 
white showed all round the pupils— 
just a little, but a little was enough. 

She seemed extra glad to see me. I 
thought at first that she was a bit of 
a gusher. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you've come, Mr. 
Fllis,” she said, giving my hand a grip. 
“Walter—Mr. Head—has been speaking 
to me about you. I’ve been expecting 
you. Sit down by the fire, Mr. Ellis; 
tea will be ready presently. Don’t you 
find it a bit chilly?’ She shivered. 
it was a bit chilly now at night on 
the Bathurst plains. The table was 
set for tea, and set rather in swell 
style. The cottage was too well fur- 
nished even for a lucky boss drover’s 
home; the furniture looked as if it had 
belonged to a tony homestead at one 
time. I felt a bit strange at first, sit- 
ting down to tea, and almost wished 
that I was having a comfortable tuck- 
in at a restaurant or in a pub. dining- 
room. But she knew a lot about the 
bush, and chatted away. and asked 
questions about the trip, and soon put 
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me at my ease. You see, for the last 
year or two I’d taken my tucker in my 
hands—hunk of damper and meat and 
a clasp-knife mostly—sitting on my 
heel in the dust, or on a log or a tuck- 
er-box. 

There was a hard, brown, wrinkled 
old woman that the Heads called 
“Auntie.” She waited at the table; 
but Mrs. Head kept bustling round 
herself most of the time, helping us. 
Andy came in to tea. 

Mrs. Head bustled round like a@ girl 
of twenty instead of a woman of 
thirty-seven, as Andy afterwards told 
me she was. She had the figure and 
movements of a girl, and the impul- 
sivenessand expression too—a womanly 
girl; but sometimes I fancied there was 
something very childish about her 
face and talk. After tea she and the 
Boss sat on one side of the fire and 
Andy and I on the other—Andy a little 
behind me at the corner of the table. 

“Walter—Mr. Head—tells me you’ve 
been out on the Lachlan river, Mr. 
Ellis?” she said as soon as she'd set- 
tled down, and she leaned forward, as 
if eager to hear that I’d been there. 

“Yes, Mrs. Head. I’ve knocked 
round all about out there.” 

She sat up straight, and put the tips 
of her fingers to the side of her fore- 
head and knitted her brows. 
a trick she had—she often did it dur- 
ing the evening. And when she did 
that she seemed to forget what she'd 
said last. 

She smoothed her forehead, 
clasped her hands in her lap. 

“Oh, I'm so glad to meet somebody 
from the back country, Mr. Ellis,”’ she 
said. “Walter so seldom brings a 


This was 


and 


stranger here,and I get tired of talking 
to the same people about the same 
things, and seeing the same faces. 
You don’t know what a relief it is, Mr. 
Ellis, to see a new face and talk to a 
stranger.” 

“I can quite understand that, Mrs. 
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Head,” I said. And so I could. J 
never stayed more than three months 
in one place if I could help it. 

She looked into the fire and seemed 
to try to think. The Boss straightened 
up and stroked her head with his big 
sun-browned hand, and then put bis 
arm round her’ shoulders. This 
brought her back. 

“You know we had a station out on 
the Lachlan, Mr. Ellis. Did Walter 
ever tell you about the time we lived 
there?” 

“No,” I said, glancing at the Boss. 
“I knew you had a station there; but, 
you know, the Boss doesn’t talk 
much.” 

“Tell Jack, Maggie,” said the Boss; 
“I don’t mind.” 

She smiled. “You know Walter, Mr. 
Ellis,” she said. “You won’t mind him. 
He doesn’t like me to talk about the 
children; he thinks it upsets me, but 
that’s foolish; it always relieves me to 
talk to a stranger.” She leaned for- 
ward, eagerly it seemed, and went on 
quickly: “I’ve been wanting to tell you 
about the children ever since Walter 
spoke to me about you. I knew you 
would understand directly I saw your 
These town people don’t under- 
stand. I like to talk to a bushman. 
You know we lost our children out on 
the station. The fairies took them. 
Did Walter ever tell you about the 
fairies taking the children away?” 

This was a facer. “I—I beg par- 
don,” I commenced, when Andy gave 
me a dig in the back. Then I saw it 
all. 

“No, Mrs. Head. 
tell me about that.” 

“You surely know about the Bush 
Fairies, Mr. Ellis,” she said, her big 
eyes fixed on my face—“the Bush 
Fairies that look after the little ones 
that are lost in the bush, and take 
them away from the bush if they are 
not found? You’ve surely heard of 
them, Mr. Ellis? Most bushmen have 


face. 


The Boss didn’t 
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Maybe you've 
Andy 


that I’ve spoken to. 
seen them? Andy there has.” 
gave me another dig. 

“Of course I’ve heard of them, Mrs. 
Head,” I said; “but I can’t swear that 
I’ve seen one.” 

“Andy has. Haven’t you, Andy?” 

“Of course I have, Mrs. Head. 
Didn’t I tell you all about it the last 
time we were home?” 

“And didn’t you ever tell Mr. Ellis, 
Andy?’ 

“Of course he did!’ I said, coming 
to Andy’s rescue; “I remember it now. 
You told me that night we camped on 
the Bogan river, Andy.” 

“Of course!” said Andy. 

“Did he tell you about finding a lost 
child and the fairy with it?’ 

“Yes,” said Andy; “I told him all 
about that.” 

“And the fairy was just going to 
take the child away when Andy found 
it, and when the fairy saw Andy she 
flew away.” 

Ts i 
told me.” 

“And what did you say the fairy was 
like, Andy?’ asked Mrs. Head, fixing 
her eyes on his face. 

“Like. It was like one of them 
angels you see in Bible pictures, Mrs. 
Head,” said Andy promptly, sitting 
bolt upright, and keeping his big, in- 
nocent gray eyes fixed on hers lest she 
might think he was telling lies. “It 
was just like the angel in that Christ- 
in-the-stable picture we had at home 
on the station—the right-hand one in 


said; “that’s what Andy 


” 


blue. 

She smiled. You couldn’t call it an 
idiotic smile, nor the foolish smile you 
sometimes in melancholy mad 
people. It was more of a happy child- 
ish smile. 

“I was so foolish at first, and gave 
poor Walter and the doctor a lot of 
trouble,” she said. “Of course it never 
struck me, until afterwards, that the 
fairies had taken the children.” 


see 
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She pressed the tips of the fingers 
of both hands to her forehead, and sat 
so for a while; then she roused herself 
again— 

“But what am I thinking about? I 
haven't started to tell you about the 
children at all yet. Auntie! bring the 
children’s portraits, will you, please? 
You'll find them on my dressing-table.” 

The old woman seemed to hesitate. 

“Go on, Auntie, and do what I ask 
you,” said Mrs. Head. “Don’t be fool- 
ish. You know I’m all right now.” 

“You mustn’t take any notice of 
Auntie, Mr. Ellis,” she said with a 
smnile, while the old woman's back was 
turned. “Poor old body, she’s a bit 
crotchety at times, as old women are. 
She doesn’t like me to get talking 
about the children. She’s got an idea 
that if I do I'll start talking nonsense, 
as I used to do the first year after the 
children were lost. I was very fool- 
ish then, wasn’t I, Walter?” 

“You were, Maggie,” said the Boss. 
“But that’s all past. You mustn't think 
of that time any more.” 
said Mrs. Head, in ex- 
planation to me, “at first nothing 
would drive it out of my head that the 
children had wandered about until they 
perished of hunger and thirst in the 


“You see,” 


bush. <As if the Bush Fairies would 
let them do that.” 

“You were very foolish, Maggie,” 
said the Boss; “but don’t think about 
that.” 

The old woman brought the _ por- 


traits, a little boy and a little girl; 
they must have been very pretty chil- 
dren. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Head, taking 
the portraits eagerly, and giving them 
to me one by one, “we had these taken 
in Sydney some years before the chil- 
dren were lost; they were much young- 
er then. Wally’s is not a good por- 
trait; he was teething then, and very 
thin. That’s him standing on the 
chair. Isn’t the pose good? See, he’s 
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got one hand and one little foot for- 
ward, and an eager look in his eyes. 
The portrait is very dark, and you've 
got to look close to see the foot. He 
wants a toy rabbit that the photogra- 
pher is tossing up to make him laugh. 
In the next portrait he’s sitting on the 
chair—he’s just settled himself to en- 
joy the show. But see how happy lit- 
tle Maggie looks! You can see my arm 
where I was holding her in the chair. 
She was six months old then, and little 
Wally had just turned two.” 

She put the portraits up on the man- 
tel-shelf. 

“Let me see; Wally (that’s little Wal- 
ter, you know)—Wally was five, and 
little Maggie three and a half when 
we lost them. Weren’t they, Walter?” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said the Bess. 

“You were away, Walter, when it 
happened.” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said the Boss—cheer- 
fully, it seemed to me—“I was away.” 

“And we couldn’t find you, Walter. 
You see,” she said to me, “Walter— 
Mr. Head—was away in Sydney on 
business, and we couldn’t find his ad- 
dress. It was a beautiful morning, 
though rather warm. and just after the 
break-up of the drought. The grass 
was knee-high all over the run. It was 
a lonely place; there wasn’t much bush 
cleared round the homestead, just a 
hundred yards or so, and the great aw- 
ful thick scrubs ran back from the 
edges of the clearing all round for 
miles and miles—fifty or a hundred 
miles in some directions without a 
break; weren’t they, Walter?” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“I was alone at the house except for 
Mary, a half-caste girl we had, who 
used to help me with the housework 
and the children. Andy was out on 


the run with the men, mustering sheep; 
weren’t you, Andy?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Head.” 

“I used to watch the children close 
as they got to run about, because if 
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they once got into the edge of the 
scrub they’d be lost; but this morning 
little Wally begged hard to be let take 
his little sister down under a clump of 
blue-gums in a corner of the home 
paddock to gather buttercups. You re- 
member that clump of gums, Wal- 
ter?” 

“I remember, Maggie.” 

“*T won’t go through the fence a step, 
mamma,’ ” little Wally said. I could 
see Old Peter—an old shepherd and 
station-hand we had—I could see him 
working on a dam we were making 
across a creek that ran down there. 
You remember Old Peter, Walter?’ 

“Of course I do, Maggie.” 

“I knewthat Old Peter would keepan 
eye to the children; so I told little 
Wally to keep tight hold of his sister's 
hand and go straight down to Old 
Peter and tell him I sent them.” 

She was leaning forward with her 
hands clasping her knee, and telling 
me all this with a strange sort of 
eagerness. 

“The little ones toddled off hand in 
hand, with their other hands holding 
fast their straw hats ‘In case a bad 
wind blowed,’ as little Maggie said. I 
saw them stoop under the first fence, 
and that was the last that any one 
ever saw of them.” 

“Except the fairies, 
the Boss quickly. 

“Of course, Walter, except the fair- 
ies.” 

She pressed her fingers to her tem- 
ples again for a minute. 

“It seems that Old Peter was going 
to ride out to the musterers’ camp that 
morning with bread for the men, and 
he left his work at the dam and start- 
ed into the bush after his horse just 
as I turned back into the house, and 
before the children got near him. They 
either followed him for some distance 
or wandered into the busk after flow- 
ers or butterflies——” She broke off, 
and then suddenly asked me, “Do you 


Maggie.” said 
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think the Bush Fairies would entice 
children away, Mr. Ellis?” 

The Boss caught my eye, and 
frowned and shook his head slightly. 

“No. I’m sure they wouldn’t, Mrs. 
Head,” I said—“at least not from what 
I know of them. 

She thought, or tried to think, again 
for a while, in her helpless. puzzled 
way. Then she went on, speaking rap- 
idly, and rather mechanically, it 
seemed to me. 

“The first I knew of it was wher 
Feter came to the bouse about an hour 


afterwards, leading his horse, and 
without the children. I said—I said, ‘O 
my God! where’s the children?” Her 


fingers fluttered up to her temples?” 

“Don’t mind about that, Maggie,” 
said the Boss hurriedly, stroking her 
head. “Tell Jack about the fairies.” 

“You were away at the time, Wal- 
ter?” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“And we couldn’t find you, Walter?” 

“No, Maggie,” very gently. He rest- 
ed his elbow on his knee and his chin 
on his hand and looked into the fire. 

“It wasn’t your fault, Walter: but if 
you had been at home do you think 
the fairies would have taken the chil- 
dren?” 

“Of course they would, Maggie. 
They had to; the children were lost.” 

“And they’re bringing the children 
home next year?” 

“Yes, Maggie—next year.” 

She lifted her hands to her head in 
a startled way, and it was some time 
before she went on again. There was 
no need to tell me about the lost chil- 
dren. I could see it all. She and the 
half-caste rushing towards where the 
children were seen last, with Old Peter 
after them. The hurried search in the 
nearer scrub. The mother calling all 
the time for Maggie and Wally, and 
growing wilder as the minutes flew 
Old Peter’s ride to the muster- 
Horsenmren seeming to turn 


past. 
ers’ canip. 
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up in no time and from nowhere, as 
they do in a case like this, and no mat- 
ter how lonely the district. Bushmen 
galloping through the scrub in all di- 
rections. The hurried search the first 
day, and the mother mad with anxiety 
as night came on. Her long, hopeless, 
wild-eyed watch through the night; 
starting up at every sound of a horse’s 
hoof, and reading the worst in one 
glance at the rider’s face. The syste- 
matic work of the search-parties next 
day and the days following. How 
those days do fly past! The women 
from the next run or selection, and 
some from the town, driving from ten 
to twenty miles, perhaps, to stay with 
and try to comfort the mother. (“Put 
the horse to the cart, Jim; I must go 
tu that poor woman!”) Comforting her 
with improbable stories of children 
who had been lost for days, and were 
none the worse for it, when they were 
found. The mounted policemen out 
with the black trackers. Search-par- 
ties cooeing to each other about the 
bush and lighting signal-fires. The 
reckless, break-neck rides for news or 
more help. And the Boss himself, 
wild-eyed and haggard, riding about 
the bush with Andy and one or two 
others, perhaps, and searching hope- 
lessly, days after the rest had given 
up all hope of finding the children 
alive. All this passed me as 
Mrs. Head talked, her voice sounding 
the while as if she were in another 
room; and when I roused myself to 
listen, she was on to the fairies again. 

“It was very foolish of me, Mr. Ellis. 
Weeks after—months after, I think— 
I'd insist on going out on the veranda 
at dusk and calling for the children. 
I'd stand there and call ‘Maggie! and 
‘Wally! until Walter took me inside; 
sometimes he had to force me inside. 
Poor Walter! But of course I didn’t 
know about the fairies then, Mr. Ellis. 
1 was really out of my mind for a 
time.” 


before 
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“No wonder you were, Mrs. Head,” I 
said. “It was a terrible trouble.” 

“Yes, and I made it worse. I was so 
selfish in my trouble. But it’s all right 
now, Walter,” she said, rumpling the 
Boss’s hair. “I'll never be so foolish 
again.” 

“Of course you won't, Maggie.” 

“We're very happy now, aren’t we, 
Walter?” 

“Of course we are, Maggie.” 

“And the children are coming back 
next year.” 

“Next year, Maggie.” 

He leaned over the fire and stirred 
it up. 

“You mustn’t take any notice of us, 
Mr. Ellis,” she went on. “Poor Wal- 
ter is away so much that I’m afraid I 
make a little too much of him when he 
does come home.” 

She paused and pressed her fingers to 
her again. Then she said 
quickly— 

“They used to tell me that it was all 
nonsense about the fairies, but they 
were no friends of mine. I shouldn't 
have listened to them, Walter. You 
told me not to. But then I was really 
not in my right mind.” 

“Who used to tell 
Head?” I asked. 

“The Voices,” she said; “you know 
about the Voices, Walter.” 

“Yes, Maggie. But you don’t hear 
the Voices now, Maggie?” he asked 
anxiously. “You haven’t heard them 
since I've been away this time, have 
you, Maggie?” 

“No, Walter. They’ve gone away a 
long time. I hear voices now some- 
times, but they’re the Bush Fairies’ 
voices. I hear them calling Maggie 
and Wally to come with them.” She 
paused again. “And sometimes I think 


temples 


you that, Mrs. 


I hear them call me. But of course I 
couldn't go away without you Walter. 
But I’m foolish again. I was going to 
ask you about the other voices, Mr. El- 
lis. They used to say that it was mad- 
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ness about the fairies; but then if the 
fairies hadn’t taken the children, Black 
Jimmy, or the black trackers with the 
police, could have tracked and found 
them at once.” 

“Of course they could, Mrs. Head,” I 
said. 

“They said that the trackers couldn't 
track them because there was rain a 
few hours after the children were 
lost. But that was ridiculous. It was 
only a thunderstorm.” 

“Why!” I said, “I’ve known the 
blacks to track a man after a week’s 
heavy rain.” 

She had her head between her fin- 
gers again, and when she looked up it 
was in a seared way. 

“Oh, Walter!” she said, clutching the 
“whatever have I been 
talking about? What must Mr. Ellis 
think of me? Oh! why did you let me 
tulk like that?” 

He put his arm round her. 
rudged me and got up. 

“Where aré you going, Mr. Ellis?” 
she asked hurriedly. “You're not go- 
iug to-night. Auntie’s made a bed for 
you in Andy’s room. You mustn't 
mind me.” 

“Jack and Andy are going out for a 
little while,” said the Boss. “They'll 
be in to supper. We'll have a yarn, 


Boss’s arm; 


Andy 


Maggie.” 

“Be sure you come back to supper, 
Mr. Ellis,” she said. “I really don’t 
know what you must think of me.— 
I’ve been talking all the time.” 

“Oh, I’ve enjoyed myself, Mrs. 
Head,” I said; and Andy hooked me 
out. 

“She'll have a good cry and be bet- 
ter now,” said Andy when we got 
away from the house. “She might be 
better for months. She has been fairly 
reasonable for over a year. but the 
Boss found her pretty bad when he 
came back this time. It upset him a 
lot, I can tell you. She has turns now 
and again, and always ends up like she 
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did just now. She gets a longing to 
talk about it to a bushman and a 
stranger; it seems to do her good. The 
doctor’s against it, but doctors don't 
know everything.” 

“It’s all true about 
then?” I asked. 

“It’s cruel true,” said Andy. 

“And were the bodies never found 

“Yes;” then, after a long pause, “I 
found them.” 

“You did!” 

“Yes; in the scrub, and not so very 
far from home either—and in a fairly 
clear space. It’s a wonder the search- 
parties missed it; but it often happens 
that way. Perhaps the little ones wan- 
dered a long way and came round in 
a circle. I found them about two 
months after they were lost. They 
had to be found, if only for the Boss’s 
sake. You see, in a case like this, and 
when the bodies aren’t found, the 
parents never quite lose the idea that 
the little ones are wandering about the 
bush to-night (it might be years after) 
and perishing from hunger, thirst or 
cold. That mad idea haunts ’em all 
their lives. It’s the same, I believe, 
with friends drowned at sea. Friends 
ashore are haunted for a long while 
with the idea of the white sodden 
corpse tossing about and drifting 
round in the water.” 

“And you never told Mrs. Head 
about the children being found?” 

“Not for a long time. It wouldn't 
have done any good. She was raving 
mad for months. He took her to Syd- 
ney and then to Melbourne—to the 
best doctors he could find in Australia. 
They could do no good, so he sold the 
station—sacrificed everything, and took 
her te England.” 

“To England?” 

“Yes; and then to Germany to a big 
German doctor there. He'd offer a 
thousand pounds where they only 
wanted fifty. It was no good. She 
got worse in England, and raved to go 


the children, 
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back to Australia and find the children. 
The doctors advised him to take her 
back, and he did. He spent all his 
money, travelling saloon, and with re- 
served cabins and a nurse, and trying 
to get her cured; that’s why he’s drov- 
ing now. She was restless in Sydney. 
She wanted to go back to the station 
and wait there till the fairies brought 
the children home. She'd been getting 
the fairy idea into her head slowly all 


the time. The Boss encouraged it. 
But the station was sold, and he 
couldn't have lived there any way 


without going mad himself. He’d mar- 
ried her from Bathurst. Both of them 
have got friends and relations here, so 
he thought best to bring her here. He 
persuaded her that the fairies were go- 
ing to bring the children here. Every- 
body’s very kind to them. I think it’s 
a mistake to run away from a town 
known, in a case like 
It was 
I think 


been 


where you're 
this, though most people do it. 
years before he gave up hope. 
he has hopes yet—after she’s 
fairly well for a longish time.” 

“And you never tried telling her that 
the children were found?” 

“Yes; the Boss did. The little ones 
were buried on the Lachlan river at 
first; but the Boss got a horror of hav- 
ing them buried in the bush, so he had 
them brought to Sydney and buried in 
the Waverley Cemetery near the sea. 
He bought the ground, and room for 
himself and Maggie when they go out. 
It’s all the ground he owns in wide 
Australia, and once he had thousands 
orf acres. He took her to the grave one 
day. The doctors were against it; but 
he couldn’t rest till he’d tried it. He 
took her out, and explained it all to 
her. She scarcely seemed interested. 
She read the names on the stone, and 
said it was a nice stone, and asked 
questions about how the children were 
found and brought here. She seemed 
quite sensible, and very cool about it. 
But when he got her home she was 
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back on the fairy idea again. He 
tried another day, but it was no use; 
so then he let it be. I think it’s better 
as it is. Now and again, at her best, 
she seems to understand that the chil- 
dren were found dead, and buried, and 
she'll talk sensibly about it, and ask 
questions in a quiet way, and make 
him promise to take her to Sydney to 
see the grave next time he’s down. 
But it doesn’t last long, and she’s al- 
ways worse afterwards.” 

We turned into a bar and had a 
beer. It was a very quiet drink. Andy 
“shouted” in his turn, and while I was 
drinking the second beer a_ thought 
struck me. 

“The Boss was away when the chil- 
dren were lost?” 

“Yes,” said Andy. 

“Strange you couldn’t find him.” 

“Yes, it was strange; but he'll have 
to tell you about that. Very likely he 
will; it’s either all or nothing with 
him.” 

“I feel damned sorry for the Boss,” 
I said. 

“You'd be sorrier if you knew all,” 
said Andy. “It’s the worst trouble 
that can happen to a man. It’s like 
living with the dead. It’s—it’s like a 
man living with his dead wife.” 

When we went home supper was 
ready. We found Mrs. Head, bright 
and cheerful, bustling round. You'd 
have thought her one of the happiest 
and brightest little women in Aus- 
tralia. Not a word about children or 
the fairies. She knew the bush, and 
asked me all about my trips. She told 
some good bush stories too. It was 
the pleasantest hour I’d spent for a 
long time. 

“Good night, Mr. Ellis.”” she said 
brightly, shaking hands with me when 
Andy and I were going to turn in. 
“And don’t forget your pipe. Here it 


is! I know that bushmen like to have 
a whiff or two when they turn in. 
Walter smokes in 


bed. But I don't 
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mind. You can smoke all night if you 
like.” 

“She seems all right,” I said to Andy 
when we were in our own room. 

He shook his head mournfully. We'd 
left the door ajar, and we could hear 
the Boss talking to her quietly. Then 
we heard her speak; she had a very 
clear voice. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you the truth, Walter. 
I’ve been deceiving you, Walter, all 
the time, but I did it for the best. 
Don’t be angry with me, Walter! The 
Voices did come back while you were 
Oh, how I longed for you to 
They haven’t come since 
you’ve been home, Walter. You must 
stay with me a while now. Those aw- 
ful Voices kept calling me, and telling 
me lies about the children, Walter! 
They told me to kill myself; they told 
me it was all my own fault—that I 
killed the children. They said I was a 
drag on you, and they’d laugh—Ha! 
ha! ha!—like that. They’d say, ‘Come 
on, Maggie; come on, Maggie.” They 
told me to come to the river, Walter.” 

Andy closed the door. His face was 
very miserable. 

We turned in, and I can tell you I en- 
joyed a soft white bed after months 
and months of sleeping out at night, 
between watches, on the hard ground 
or the sand, or at best on a few 
boughs when I wasn’t too tired to pull 
them down, and my saddle for a pil- 
low. 

But the story of the children haunted 
me for an hour or two. I’ve never 
since quite made up my mind as to 
why the Boss took me home. Prob- 
ably he really did think it would do 
his wife good to talk to a stranger; 
perhaps he wanted me to understand 
—maybe he was weakening as he grew 
older, and craved for a new word or 
hand-grip of sympathy now and then. 

When I did get to sleep I could have 
slept for three or four days, but Andy 
roused me out about four o’clock. The 


away. 
come back! 
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old woman that they called Auntie, 
she was up and had a good breakfast 
of eggs and bacon and coffee ready in 
the detached kitchen at the back. We 
moved about on tiptoe and had our 
breakfast quietly. 

“The wife made me promise to wake 
her to see to our breakfast and say 
Good-bye to you; but I want her to 
sleep this morning, Jack.” said the 
Boss. “I’m going to walk down as far 
as the station with you. She made up 
a parcel of fruit and sandwiches for 
you and Andy. Don’t forget it.” 

Andy went on ahead. The Boss and 
I walked down the wide silent street, 
which was also the main road; and we 


walked two or three hundred yards 
without speaking. He didn’t seem 
sociable this morning, or any way 


sentimental; when he did speak it 
was something about the cattle. 

But I had to speak; I felt a swelling 
and rising up in my chest, and at, last 
I made a swallow and blurted out— 


“Look here, Boss, old chap! I’m 
damned sorry’ 
Our hands came _ together and 


gripped. The ghostly Australian day- 
break was over the Bathurst plains. 
We went on another hundred yards 
or so, and then the Boss said quietly— 
“l was away when the children were 
lost, Jack. I used to go on a howling 
spree every six or nine months. Mag- 
gie never knew. I'd tell her I had to 
zo to Sydney on business, or Out Back 
tow look after some stock. When the 
children were lost, and for nearly a 
fortnight after, I was beastly drunk 
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in an out-of-the-way shanty in the 
bush—a sly grogshop. The old brute 
that kept it was too true to me. He 


thought that the story of the lost chil- 
dren was a trick to get me home, and 
he swore that he hadn’t seen me. Ile 
never told me. I could have found 
those children, Jack. They were mostly 
new chums and fools about the run, 
and neither of the three policemen 
were bushmen. I knew those scrubs 
better than any man in the country.” 

I reached for his hand again, and 
gave it a grip. That was all I could 
do for him. 

“Good-bye, Jack!” he said at the door 
of the brake-van. “Good-bye, Andy! 
keep those bullocks on their feet.” 

The cattle-train went on towards the 
Blue Mountains. Andy and 
lent for a while, watching the guard 
fry three eggs on a plate over a coal- 


I sat si- 


stove in the centre of the van. 

“Does the Boss never go to Sydney?” 
I asked. 

“Very seldom,” said Andy, “and then 
to, 


business 


business. 
with 


only when he _ has on 
When 


the stock agents, he takes a run out to 


he finishes his 


Waverley Cemetery perhaps, and 
comes home by the next train.” 
After a while I said, “He told me 


about the drink, Andy—about his be- 
ing on the spree when the children 
were lost.” 

“Well, Jack,” said Andy, “that’s the 


thing that’s been killing him ever 
since, and it happened over ten years 
ago.” 


Henry Lairson. 
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ENGLISH SURNAMES. 


If in many ways not easily over- 
looked the past is wont to reassert 
itself in the present, there are direc- 
tions in which the two are so closely 
mixed that we do uot notice the for- 
mer, though it may be well worth rec- 
ognition, Thus, amidst the multiplied 
and complicated pursuits of modern 
life, we are daily in unconscious touch 
with the fewer and simpler matters 
that exercised the brains and fingers 
of our forefathers in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; for in 
a shape no less familiar than that of 
the surnames in constant use to-day, 
the English occupations of those by- 
gone ages are largely represented. 
But who observes the ancient fact af- 
firmed in the current designation? 
Who in naming the author of “Vanity 
Fair” thinks of his descent from some 
plain north-country thatcher of stack 
and cottage? Who recognizes in the 
Jenners, now of life-saving repute, the 
offspring of those whose business it 
once was to destroy life, the ginours, or 
engineers, who served the catapults in 
medieval war? Yet there is surely 
some interest in realizing the origins 
of the names we hear everywhere 
about us. In the following pages I 
have quoted a few of the names de- 
rived from the occupations pursued in 
the later Middle-Ages. As the period 
supplying the specimens was one of 
frequent conflicts, I have chosen first 
some reminders of medieval battle; 
after which a small selection of sur- 
names expressing peaceful industries 
and recreations will be briefly consid- 


ered. 

The registers that have been pre- 
served at Somerset House since 1837 
furnish what seems at first sight to 
be a very complete series of surnames 
connected with war. Supplyit, in the 


first place that invariable cause of hos- 
tilities, Quarrell, they lead on to Allies, 
Challenge, Charge, Battle, Greatbattle, 
Rout, Victory and Conquest. They 
proceed, as it would appear, to enu- 
merate in detail the ghastly results of 
conflict, in the names Gash Gore, 
Slaughter, Carnage and Corps; and 
seem to furnish particulars of war- 
material in Powder, Bullet, Shott, 
Shell, Cannon, Sword and Lance. 
They mention too the Gunner, and 
further specify his deadly charges in 
Cannister and Grape, recalling the in- 
genious (rather than ingenuous) argu- 
ment founded upon them by the tip- 
pling Lieutenant Luff, that tea and 
wine are equally destructive. Few, 
however, of these surnames have any- 
thing directly to do with warfare, and 
only one—Gunner—commemorates a 
military calling. This name, too, is ap- 
parently the sole mark made on our 
registers by the primitive firearms of 
the fourteenth century, which seem in- 
deed generally to have barked more 
than they bit, and to have been especi- 
ally harmless towards the enemy. The 
name Cannon is not military but eccle- 
siastical. It is known to point to one 
of the bound religious orders. the title 
of which, had its members kept their 
vows, would not appear among heredi- 
tary surnames. Battle itself owns but 
indirect relationship to war. It was 
merely the distinguishing description 
applied to migrants from the Sussex 
village that has borne that name since 
“might made right eight hundred 
years ago.” Of the other surnames 
quoted, some—those, for instance, des- 
ignating weapons—have been recog- 
nized as nicknames; and the rest are 
probably corruptions. 

Many nevertheless are the true rep- 
resentatives of medieval crafts and 























eallings connected with warfare. Of 
Jenner and Gunner, already mentioned, 
the latter necessarily dates from more 
recent days, while the former may 
have become hereditary much earlier. 
Some genuine war-surnames have been 
to all appearance removed from the 
military list by corruptive influences, 
just as false ones by the same means 
seem to have been placed upon it. 
There is, for example, Alabaster, 
which has probably caused much spec- 
ulation as to how the decorative sub- 
stance, formerly often seen under 
glass in drawing-rooms, can have 
foisted its name upon family nomen- 
clature. In this disguise, however, 
which affords an example of what may 
be called constructive corruption—the 
joint works of imagination and _ illit- 
eracy—lurks no other than the medie- 
val cross-bow-man or arbalester, who, 
sometimes mounted and sometimes 
afoot, equipped with his rather cum- 
brous arbalest and his quiver of fifty 
short thick arrows, or quarrels, was so 
important a factor in the battles of the 
thirteenth century. The  balistraria, 
those narrow apertures through which 
these warriors discharged their darts, 
are familiar features in old military 
architecture. There are Arblasters 
among us whose less corrupted desig- 
nation describes their ancestors more 
intelligibly than that just mentioned; 
and also Bolsters and Blasts who are 
held to be of like descent. and whose 
names therefore need not suggest bed- 
furniture and wintry winds. But the 
famed archers of England are other- 
wise and more familiarly referred to 
ognominally, as are the crafts of bow 
and arrow-making. Most of us have 
met with Archers and Bowmans whose 
fathers wielded perhaps the long-bow 
of the fourteenth century, perhaps the 
earlier and less convenient weapons. 
Rowyers, as well as Bowers and Boy- 
ers, are within the circle of many peo- 
ple’s acquaintance; and these alike 
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represent the medieval 
the craftsman in yew, elm, ash or 
wych-hazel; while the Arrowsmiths, 
and according to one authority: the 
Arsmiths also, point to the workers 
who shaped the steel arrow-heads, aud 
the Stringers to the manipulators of 
hemp, flax, catgut and sinew in the 
making of strings both for the bows 
and for some of the heavier engines 
of war. The Fletchers, whose name 
has sometimes been set down as de- 
rived from the French fléche (an arrow) 
and has been held therefore to refer 
te arrow-makers generally, are appar- 
ently more rightly regarded as descend- 
ed from those formerly engaged on the 
specific task of fledging or feathering 
arrows, which they usually did with 
slips cut from the wings of a goose. 
The Fletchers, by the way, are said to 
have attracted to their more agreeable 
surname some of the Fleshers, a 
north-country race who, with the 
Butchers of Norman descent, and the 
imported Labouchéres, were ances- 
trally concerned with slaughter other 
than that for which the Fletchers 
helped to prepare the instruments. 
Tipper and Setter are explained as 
having been the respective denomina- 
tions of the forgers of the arrow-point, 
and of the workman who fastened the 
point to the shaft. Both words survive 
as surnames; and they put a finish to 
the cognominal account of arrow-mak- 
ing, as those they describe did to the 
arrows. 

The ages mainly concerned in the 
settling of family names having been 
among those in which hand-to-hand 
fighting was a more prominent feature 
of battle than it can be in these days 
of Lyddite, Maxims and Lee-Metfords, 
they called forth much attention to de- 
fensive armor, then of real service. It 
is apparently in surnames affording 


bow-maker, 


1«“Our English Surnames.” By C. W. Bards- 
ley. The writer is much indebted to this in- 
teresting book. 
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general descriptions that the many 
workers who supplied the consequent 
demand must chiefly be sought. The 
Armorers, Armours (armers) and Ar- 
morys,’? also with some reservation the 
Smiths, may be recognized as descend- 
ants of the men who, at different dates 
and according to many fashions preva- 
lent within the centuries in question, 
wrought the suits of ring or plate- 


armor, the varying shapes of _hel- 
met, vizor and skull-cap, of shield, 
greaves, poleyns and vambraces. But 


surnames touch more explicitly on the 
equipment for personal encounter, 
and for the offensive as well as the de- 
fensive part of it, when they take us 
from the workshop to the field of bat- 
tle. Not only do they show us in Jack- 
man the mail, 
but they similarly point out the bearer 
of pike, spear, etc. There is, it would 
seem, but one weapon of importance 
in close fighting, the separate manu- 
facture of which is referred to cog- 
nominally, but that is the most im- 
portant of all, the sword. Sworder is 
a not uncommon family name describ- 
ing the forgers of the blade. Less fre- 
quent is Sheather; but this too may be 
met with, and is a relic of the men 
who in old days shaped the scabbard 
for the destructive instrument that 
still symbolizes “war and waste” in 
general. It seems to suggest here that 
we put by our military surnames and 


wearer of the coat of 


produce a few relating to civil callings. 

On a general consideration of what 
has already been said, it will be seen 
that the names significant of old pur- 
suits by no means furnish main de- 
scriptions only, but are largely specific. 
If, therefore, we can for a moment im- 
agine our having re- 
mained merely personal up to the 
present time, and as beginning under 
existing conditions to settle into heredi- 
shall realize 


surnames as 


tary permanance, we 


2 The final ‘‘y” is an old appendage, fanciful 
or familiar, to many surnames. 
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what an enormous accession to the 
numbers of those created by occupa- 
tions, multitudinous as they are al- 
ready, must have come about owing 
to the minute subdivisions of labor 
which distinguish the industrial meth- 
ods of these days. Every one of the 
countless local and familiar terms ex- 
pressing different minutiz of manufac- 
turing toil as it now proceeds, terms 
constantly used by the toilers to de- 
scribe themselves orally and in writing 
among comrades and employers as 
well as in the register and the census- 
schedule, would have been liable to 
pass into permanent surnames. To 
take a simple example:—instead of the 
group of half a dozen names now exist- 
ing relative to the medieval miller and 
mill, under the conditions 
supposed, have probably acquired by 
means of the flour- 
mill companies employing many men 
described, a 


we should 


numerous steam 
variously busied and 
lengthy list dominating several grades 
of officials from the Managers down- 
wards, to the Grinders, Loftmen, Store- 
men, Spoutmen, Loaders, ete. In the 
case of the great industries the opera- 
tion of the multiplying process would 


of course have been much more 
strongly marked. 
The ancient flax-manufacture has 


supplied many of the particularizing 
surnames which have been imagined 
as arising in increased numbers out of 
the prevalent specialism of modern in- 
dustrial procedure. There are not 
only the cognomen Flaxman—now of 
artistic rather than manufacturing as- 
sociation—to commemorate the medie- 
val flax-workers in general, and Lyner 
descriptive of the medieval dealers in 
manufactured linen; Scotcher is also 
to be found, with its modified Scutcher, 
and its familiarized Scutchery, each 
telling of the process, now performed 
for the most part by machinery, of 
separating the woody from the fibrous 
part of the line-plant. There are, too, 
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among us Hacklers and Hecklers rep- 
resenting forefathers who with the 
hatchel, or hackle, combed out the fila- 
ments of the flax so as to reduce them 
to their finest fibres, a process fitly 
lending its name to a serious mental 
and moral operation sometimes under- 
gone by human subjects. And again 
there are the Blackers whose progeni- 
tors also had to do with a subordinate, 
but not unimportant, proceeding in the 
preparation of linen for the market. 
These workers were not, as their de- 
scription suggests, concerned in sully- 
ing the useful material, but rather in 
rendering it more fair. They were, in 
short the bleachers of the woven linen. 
Our family name-system certainly 
possesses singular powers. It can af- 
firm without mendacity that Two and 
Two do not make four; by the simple 
agency of marriage it can convert a 
Round into a Square—a process not 
easily distinguishable from squaring 
the and here it is able to 
maintain under strict cross-ques- 
tioning the paradoxical position that 
black and white are identical. 
The surname Whiter survives, and de- 
scribes exactly the same occupation as 
Blacker; but the riddle is solved in the 
explanation that “the Anglo-Saxon 
blac, unaccented, means black, while 
blac signifies pale or white, and the 
derivative verb bldcian to bleach or 
make pale.* 

The surnames created by the manu- 
facture of wool, the original great 
staple of the country, are found also 
to describe many details of the indus- 
try. While general denominations, 
from Woolman and Stapler to Draper, 
Clothier and Taylor, appear in the reg- 
isters, these are supplemented by nu- 
merous names denoting particulars of 
the manufacture. Among them are 
Comber and Carder telling of a pre- 
paratory treatment of the raw material 


circle, 


8 Lower’s “Patronymica Britannica.”’ Art. 
Blaker, Blacker. 
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answering to that of heckling in the 
case of fiax; Spinner and Spinster 
which speak for themselves; and 
Webb, Webber and Webster of fre- 
quent occurrence, representing the 
medieval weavers. Here too the 
Walkers come in, whose ancestors 
were pedestrians in a sense little less 
monotonous, though much more hon- 
orable, than that in which the term ap- 
plies to convicts on the treadmill. 
They patiently accomplished by tread- 
ing the thickening or felting of the 
manufactured cloth, the operation that 
turns to full account the singular 
curly, elastic and scaly properties of 
wool-fibre by pressing the woven ma- 
terial till its threads firmly 
bound together ip subtle 


become 
numberless 


knots. Fullers there are in abundance, 
as well as Walkers, who represent 
similar work effected by the same 


means; for the fulling-mill, now in its 
turn syperseded by more delicate ma- 
chinery, was not used till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, by which 
time, although it cannot be said that 
the door was even then closed against 
their increase, surnames had for the 
most part taken hereditary form. 

In similar detail are the operations 
of many another industry of old days 
kept in mind in the columns of the 
registers. The smiter on the anvil 
whose familiar generic description 
Smith—already spoken of as in part ap- 
plying to the armorer—has furnished 
the commonest English surname, has 
also originated at least twenty others, 
expressing by prefixes the several 
branches of his occupation; as Na- 
smyth representing the nail-maker, 
Shoosmith the horseshoe-maker, Six- 
smith the sickle-maker, etc.; while 
corresponding distinctions abound in 
the surnames describing those hum- 
blest of rural laborers the “minders” 
of live-stock, for not only are these 
countrymen represented among us by 
the Herds and Hurds, but also in such 
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names as Calvert, Colthart, Coward, 
Hoggart, Sheppard, Stothert and many 
others, in which the last syllable must 
be read as herd (keeper) in spite of the 
variations of spelling, the first repre- 
senting the kind of animal tended. 

With some exceptions, and one not- 
able one furnished by the pursuit of 
hunting, pastimes have not, like the 
graver occupations of life, divided 
themselves into sections likely to con- 
fer separate titles on their votaries 
and furnishers. There are, however, 
surnames enough in existence to sup- 
ply a record of the general features of 
sport in the Middle Ages. The names 
Butt and Archer recall the fact that 
medieval games consisted largely in 
preparation for war by practice in 
marksmanship. The former describes 
those who set up targets in the fields 
and closes provided for archery prac- 
tice; and the latter either may point 
to the marksman distinguished jn civil 
competitions, or may as already shown 
be a description of military service. 
In Hunter, Buckmaster, Venner and 
many other names, the aristocratic di- 
version of the chase is commemorated 
both through its devotees and their 
servants. Todhunter should send a 
thrill of horror through the frame of 
the modern sportsman, as it celebrates 
the destroyer of the tod, or fox, which 
wastreated as vermin when family sur- 
names were coming into use, the deer 
being then the huntsman’s game. The 
Falconers abound everywhere to recall 
the hawk-tamers and trainers who 
were greatly in demand by the upper 
classes after Norman usage had given 
its great impulse to English falconry. 
As will be remembered, their name, 
very variously spelt, has for the most 
part shrunk into a_ dissyilable, and 
usually retains the French “u.” 

If it be true that the prototype of 
cricket was practiced in the _ four- 
teenth century, and if devotion to the 
pastime had then been so ardent and 


so productive of professionals as now, 
cognominal traces of the game might 
certainly be expected. A quest for 
such traces might seem to be rewarded 
by the promising surnames Batman, 
Bowler and Fielder, each of which 
may be found in register and directory; 
but even if club-ball furnished such 
terms, the three names are shown to 
bear meanings quite unconnected with 
that sport. The first describes a boat- 
man, the second a turner of rough 
wooden vessels, and the third a 
dweller in the meadows. Should any 
one be disappointed at failing to trace 
a long descent for our prime English 
game, he may take comfort from con- 
sidering what surnames signify less 
wholesome forms of sport that are hap- 
pily now extinct. Bearman, Berward 
and Bullard for example, recall the 
brutal amusements of the bull-ring 
and bear-pit, as Cocker points to the 
cock-fighter, whose occupation, how- 
ever, survived till a time within the 
nineteenth century that men yet living 
may remember. Wiseman, on the con- 
trary, refers to a harmless entertainer, 
being commemorative of the conjuror 
at fairs and wakes, a personage still 
familiar enough, as is also the Player, 
who “strutted and fretted his hour” 
upon the medieval stage on similar oc- 
casions, with only village-green or 
market-place for scenic accessories. 
Our nation has often been set down 
as unmusical; but surnames go far to 
show the wide acceptance of min- 
strelsy as a recreation in the England 
of the later Middle Ages. If indeed 
the numerous quasi-musical terms 
found among family names could 
safely be put in evidence, the testi- 
mony against the charge would be 
overwhelming. Unfortunately the 
Harmonys and Melodys, the Anthems, 
Chants, Ballads and Glees, the Flats 
and Sharps, Trebles and Basses, the 
Organs, Harps, Lutes, Horns, Fiddles, 
Drums and Fifes of the registers can- 
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not without great hesitation be called 
into the witness-box. A large number 
of these names must doubtless be 
classed, like many others already 
quoted, as mere corruptions; though 
some, originally applied as nicknames, 
may have a reference to musical ac- 
quirements. But there remain suffi- 
cient trustworthy witnesses to the 
popular appreciation of musical en- 
tertainment. There is Gleeman, for 
instance, pointing to the itinerant vo- 
calists of the Middle Ages who were 
always sure of a welcome in hall and 
bower, with respect to which name it 
is to be remembered that glee origi- 
nally meant music or minstrelsy in 
general, not a particular form of it. 
The Sangers and Sangsters are also 
representative of the same class. Then 
there are the Crowthers and Crowders 
who in the old days drew forth melo- 
dies, more or less sweet, from the 
crowd or crwth, a primitive violin, and 
the Fiddlers and Vidlers, whose an- 
ecestors performed on instruments of 
much the same fashion. It is interest- 
ing to learn from musical history that 
these popular musicians went far to 
anticipate by intuition the musical 
truth and freedom of much later days, 
while the monks, who were the ac- 
credited teachers of the art, long 
lagged behind, hampered by scales of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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ecclesiastical tradition which were ar- 
bitrary and misleading. To add one 
more surname of true musical origin 
where many must be left unnoticed, 
Wwe may set down Harper, represent- 
ing specially favored performers— 
often probably, like the crowders, hail- 
ing from Wales—in the popular con- 
certs of five hundred years ago. 

Of the family names quoted in this 
paper many seem out of place in their 
proper connection, on account of in- 
congruous associations lately acquired 
by them. Sanger, for example, has 
probably even now suggested to some 
readers the circus and the clown, and, 
if they be Londoners, Sangster has 
likely enough reminded them of um- 
brellas; but the name Harper can cre- 
ate no such confusion, though, in the 
hands of the well-known musicians 
who have borne it in our own day, 


The harp a king had loved to hear 


has been exchanged for another in- 
strument. It would be strange if the 
mutations of life were so constant as 
to admit of no such congruities as are 
thus occasionally shown between the 
pursuits men follow now, and the an- 
cestral capabilities expressed in the 
surnames they inherit. 
Edward Whitaker. 





AN ART IN ITS INFANCY. 


This is an age of advertisement. 
Even within the last ten years a great 
advance has been made in the art of 
advertising, though much still remains 
to be done. The mark (would it be 
more correct to say the trade-mark?) 
towards which the true advertiser 
presses is, of course, the sky advertise- 
ment, to which, though forbidden for 


the moment, he or his descendants 
will without doubt one day attain. 
That Pears or Monkey Brand or Elli- 
man or some of their enterprising 
compeers will eventually cover the en- 
tire dome of St. Paul’s with pictorial 
placards may be taken for granted, as 
merely a question of time. The Dean 
and Chapter of the next generation 
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will probably find that sections of the 
inside of the dome if illuminated by 
search-lights will let almost as well as 
the outside. Pulpit advertisement, we 
venture to propbkesy, will prove the 
most remunerative of all. 

Already every grocer’s van which 
promenades our streets, or penetrates 
to our secluded villages, is a mass of 
flaring announcements, all paid for by 
the advertisers. A new development, 
and one which in this season of agri- 
cultural depression might be put into 
practice immediately for the relief of 
the present distress, is that of adver- 
tising in somewhat the same manner 
on the carriages of our poorer nobility 
and landed gentry. The nobility, es- 
pecially in its uppermost spirals, would 
command, of course, a higher price 
than the mere commoner, but the 
landau of the country squire would 
not be without its market value, while 
a baronet’s earriage would rank next 
to that of an earl, owing to the convic- 
tion of the public mind as to the high 
rank of a baronet, strenuously incul- 
cated by. the society novelist. 

All this, as far as my own experi- 
ence goes, remains yet to be done; even 
doctor’s broughams, as far as I know, 
though presenting a surface admirably 
suited to the purpose, have not been 
as yet utilized. 

Landscape advertisement is also still 
iu its youth. Snowdon, Ben Nevis and 
many other eminences are practically 
unemployed. The pretty drives near 
most country towns are also frequently 
bald of any interest save that of nature 
—an omission which is the more sur- 
prising because in southern watering 
places the persons who drive most as- 
siduously are generally invalids, who 
possibly have not taken Dinneford’s 
Magnesia, or Eno’s Fruit Salt, or Ho- 
mocea which touches the spot, but who 
might do so to their lasting benefit if 
their attention were called to these 
panaceas, by seeing them nestling 
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among the primroses in the steep 
banks of a Devonshire lane, or gleam- 
ing above high-water mark along the 
rose-red cliffs of Torquay. 

But when fired by its splendid pres- 
ent we thus “dip into the future,” the 
still more splendid future of the ad- 
vertising art, the brain reels before the 
conception of the varied perfections to 
which it will undoubtedly attain, and 
the dazzled vision is fain to turn for 
relief in the opposite direction, and en- 
deavor to retrace this half-grown giant 
to his cot, and to discover from what 
foundation the present imposing su- 
perstructure has sprung. 

For the pictorial or rainbow-hued ad- 
vertisement designed to catch the eye, 
of which we have been speaking, is, 
after all, but one feature of the art, 
The whole columns and sheets in the 
“Times” and “Morning Post,’ and in 
all the magazines and illustrated pa- 
pers—to say nothing of papers pub- 
lished solely with that object, such as 
the “Matrimonial News” and the “Ex- 
change and Mart’—show how enor- 
mous has become the growth of adver- 
tisement of every description. 

The task of retracing an art to its 
infancy is not in this case an easy one. 
It depends mainly on the testimony of 
old newspapers. But who in these 
days keeps old newspapers? And in 
past generations who kept them? No 
one, we suppose, except the bore of the 
family. The person who nowadays 
writes to the “Morning Post” about a 
large gooseberry, or a wide-waisted 
tree in Kensington Gardens, or the ad- 
visability of throwing out crumbs to 
“our feathered friends” in long frosts, 
by these acts lets off the steam which 
his ancestor spent in collecting news- 
papers and making long extracts from 
them. 

But the difference between a news- 
paper bore of to-day and a newspaper 
bore of a hundred and fifty years ago 
is as great as that between a live and 





























pertinacious fly and a fiy in amber. 
We can “suffer gladly” a bore who 
lived long ago, because he died long 
ago. Nay, we can perhaps even bless 
his memory, for it may have been his 
portion in this life to preserve from 
destruction the valueless and uninter- 
esting until it became in the course of 
years interesting once more. This 
theory, if true, presents an interesting 
solution of the hitherto unfathomed 
mystery of the existence of the bore, 
and gives him a place in the universal 
economy. But this is a digression. 

Quite recently, in the library of an 
old country house, I had the good for- 
tune to light upon a bulky collection of 
old newspapers made by a member of 
my own family, who, from a feeling 
of grateful respect, may surely be li- 
kened to a fly in amber. These news- 
papers' date from the declaration of 
war between England and Spain in 
1739 and cover a period of sixteen 
years—1739 to 1755. There is also a 
whole year (apparently complete), of 
the “St. James’s Chronicle or British 
Evening Post,” for 1764. 

Between 1739 and 1755 the adver- 
tisements in most of them are few, 
and printed so small and in such wa- 
vering lines as td be almost illegible. 
In 1755 there is a sudden marked in- 
crease in the number of advertise- 
ments, and this increase is maintained. 

The discovery of the primeval adver- 
tisements has not of course rewarded 
our research. For we hare not access 
to the strata wherein we might at least 
dig for his remains. The earliest of any 
kind which I have been able to unearth 


. 


1The London “Evening Post,’’ 1739-55; the 
“Daily Post,’”’ 1741-45; the “Daily Gazetteer,” 
1742; ‘“‘Reading Mercury,” 1743; the “St. James 
Evening Post,” 1745; the “Whitehall Evening 
Post,”’ 1745-55; the “‘General Advertiser,” 1745- 
50; the “General Evening Post,’’ 1746-48; the 
“Essex Weekly Advertiser,” 1746; the “‘West- 
minster Journal,” 1754-55; the “Evening Ad- 
vertiser,” 1754-55; the “Daily Advertiser,” 1755. 
These papers are in many cases incomplete 
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occurs in a “Rider's Diary” for 1736, 
which possibly belonged to the news- 


paper collector. It is that of a dentist. 
I give it with its own spelling and 
punctuation. 


Artificial Teeth, set In so firm, as to 
eat with them, and so Exact, as not to 
be distinguish’d from natural; they 
are not to be taken out at night as is 
by some falsely suggested, but may be 
worn years together; yet are they so 
fitted, that they may be taken out and 
put in by the Berson that wears them 
at Pleasure, and are an ornament to 
the Mouth, and greatly helpful to the 
Speech: Also Teeth clean’d and drawn 
by John Watts... Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street. 


The earliest announcements in our 
collection of newspapers consist main- 
ly of unfailing specifics for noisome 
“distempers.” Week after week the 
same remedies meet the eye for “that 
Reigning disease Scurvy,” for  pal- 
sy, for leprosy, for scrofula, for all 
kinds of terrible ailments and skin dis- 
eases. Some of “these noble drops,” 
we are informed, “darting almost as 
quick as Lightning through the whole 
Human System,” effect a complete 
cure in one or more doses. Others are 
recommended to ladies as “exceeding 
pleasant either in Snuff or a handker- 
chief.” 

Asthma, which we had imagined to 
be a comparatively modern disease 
(dating, as some elder persons brought 
up on hand basins firmly believe, from 
the introduction of baths into private 
families)* has many cures advertised; 
especially a certain tobacco which re- 


and numbers are frequently missing. It ap- 
pears as if some of them had been taken in 
for a year or so, then counter ordered for 
another year, and then taken in once more. 

2 I remember visiting some ten years ago at 
a country house which had not been altered 
since it had been refurnished in the height of 
the then fashion, with all the latest improve- 
ments, in1745. The washhandstand with a 
mahogany top, resembling a fitted desk more 
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lieves “Asthma and such terrible 
Wheesings,” and “is prepared only up 
one pair of Stairs at the Sign of the 
Anodyne Necklace.” 

In the official record of deaths in one 
of these papers there are in one list 
no fewer than three ascribed to 
asthma. But possibly all diseases of 
the lungs were considered to be asth- 
ma in those days; as in our grand- 
mothers’ time bronchitis, congestion 
and inflammation of the lungs were 
alike called “a closing of the chest,” 
and generally proved fatal. An old 
lady once told us that in her early 
youth she had seen a little cousin play- 
ing about with his brothers and sisters 
in an advanced stage of this “closing,” 
which closed altogether a day or two 
afterwards, to the regret of the par- 
ents, who, though wealthy and affec- 
tionate, felt that nothing could have 
been done. 

Ladies at this date seem to have suf- 
fered much from “the vapors,” for we 
find repeatedly advertised “The most 
noble smelling Bottle in the world 

- which Smelled to, momenta- 
rily fetches the most dismal fainting or 
swooning Fits, and makes chearful al- 
though never so sad.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that this panacea 
may also “be taken inwardly.” Old 
patent medicines certainly had one ad- 
vantage over their numerous descend- 
ants, namely, that they could almost 
invariably be applied externally as 
well as internally, no doubt with equal 
success. 

An “incomparable tooth powder” as- 
serts that it needs no recommendation, 
“its own virtues being sufficient; nor 
did we ever seek for a patient; for, as 
they say, Good Wine needs no Bush.” 
As might be expected, however, a long 


than anything else, and having a cream jug 
in a saucer in the middle, still remains a root 
of bitterness in the memory. 

+ In 1841 The Vaccination Act made the prac- 
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panegyric follows this dignified pre- 
amble. 

We hear in the years between 1739 
and 1764 of many drugs “which pre- 
pare the body for the small-pox,” but 
not till 1764 do we arrive at a doctor’s 
advertisement of inoculation.* 


Persons of either sex and children 
are inoculated, attended and provided 
with everything necessary in neat and 
separate apartments ...at Five 
Guineas apiece. The expense attend- 
ing this operation when performed at 
home or in private lodgings has hither- 
to reduced persons of moderate cir- 
cumstances to the disagreeable neces- 
sity of going into an hospital or being 
deprived of this salutary Practice. 


In a later advertisement on the same 
subject a doctor assures the public 
that many of his patients had actually 
quite recovered “in a month.” 

Miserably few and far between, ac- 
cording to present ideas, are the ad- 
vertisements of ladies’ dress. This, no 
doubt, is partly owing to the class of 
newspaper through which we have 
been looking. If some back numbers 
of the “Lady’s Magazine” advertised 
in these papers could be procured, a 
number of dress announcements might 
perhaps be discovered. One catches 
the eye by its heading in large print. 


TO ACCOMMODATE THE LADIES. 


Alexander Middleton makes “all sorts 
of Stays, Jumps and Slips with easy 
and agreeable Shape . . . all Tabby or 
Sattin at 1£ lls. Half Tabby, 1£ 6s. 
¢ 
A sidelight is thrown on this inter- 
esting subject by advertisements of 
theft such as the following: 


Whereas a fresh color’d Man in a 


tice of inoculating with small-pox virus un- 
lawful. In 1853 another Act was passed with 


a view of rendering the practice of vaccina- 
tion compulsory. 


























Snuff color’d Coat went up three pair 
of Stairs at the house of Mr. Thom 
without asking any questions, and took 
from thence a pair of Stays Tabby be- 
fore, Callemanco behind, 


and several other equally domestic ar- 
ticles for which a reward is offered. 

Whenever an advertiser offers a re- 
ward for a lost or stolen article he al- 
ways thoughtfully adds “and no ques- 
tions ask’d,” whether it is in the case 
of “a little Shag dog,” or a pointer 
having “one of his Short Ribs at the 
Right Side broke which Sticks out; 
his Tail about a handful and answers 
to the name of Puro,” or a pet the loss 
of which might almost appear to be a 
blessing, “partly of the Cur kind and 
inclinable to be mangy;” or even of “a 
large Silver tea kettle and lamp the 
Top left behind.” Whatever the arti- 
cle may be the owner promises on res- 
toration to ask no questions. 

Horse-stealing appears to have been 
much more frequent then than now if 
we may judge by the continual adver- 
tisements for very inferior animals, 
such as a Brown Mare with “a hole in 
her near Shoulder and a slit in her 
near ear.”’ (Where was Miss Cobbe, or 
at least Miss Cobbe’s great aunt?) Or 
another with “his legs pretty hairy 
and thick;” or a “Gray Roan Mare 
seven years old next grass, a bob tail 
that’s been nick’d and bends in the 
middle, the hair worn in the girth 
place almost to the skin.” 

One horse-stealer is described as 
having “‘a pale complexion, and a more 
than common rising upon a largish 
nose;” which graphic if unflattering 
description seems to have led to his 
conviction, for the advertisement does 
not appear again. 

A very large number of book adver- 
tisements appear regularly, especially 
of the religious pamphlet description, 
such as “A _ sober appeal to a Turk 
or an Indian concerning the plain 
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sense of Scripture relating to the 
Trinity.” 

The first advertisement of “Pamela” 
is quickly followed by a skit called 


“Anti-Pamela.” As one looks down 
the lists of new books one is struck 
by the very small percentage of novels 
or stories of any kind. Happy the 
novelist who lived in those days! 

Prints from Hogarth’s pictures are 
frequently advertised, sometimes in a 
manner happily obsolete now. 

New Print. Taste in High Life from 
an incomparable picture of Mr. Ho- 
garth’s—proving beyond contradiction 
that the present polite assemblies of 
Drum Routs etc., are Meer Exoticks; 
end the supporters of such a parcel of 
Insects. 


Of children’s books I have found but 
one mention—one mention in sixteen 
years—and of toys only one. 


The very finest Dutch toys as not to 
be imagin’d Unless a Lady with little 
Masters and Misses were to see them. 


Only two advertisements of Alma- 
nacs have been discovered. That for 
1741, “For Families. Quite different 
from any Almanack ever yet published 
since Almanacks first began;” and an- 
other for 1748, “Containing those 
things throughout the year which all 
the common Almanacks ought to men- 
tion, yet none of them speak a word 
of.” This advertiser is evidently cul- 
pably ignorant of “Rider's Diary,” 
which twelve years earlier, in 1736, 
offers masses of information and ad- 
vice to the reader. In January he is 
advised not to use Physick, but to 
drink White Wine fasting “for the 
best Physick is warm Diet, warm 
Clothes and a merry honest Wife.” In 
February “Slimy Fish, Milk and the 
like, that do oppilate and stop the 
Liver and Veins... are to be es- 


chewed as Enemies to Health,” and so 
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on. These invaluable hints for every 
month of the year as to the preserva- 
tion of health are mixed with direc- 
tions as to sowing and pruning and the 
treatment of. live stock. At the end 
of the Diary is a “True and Plain 
Description of the High-Ways in Eng- 
land and Wales,” a “Table of the 
Moveable Fairs, The exact Dimensions 
of Great Britain, Ireland, the Isle of 
Anglesey, of Garnsey, etc., Beer Meas- 
ure, Ale Measure, A Table of Kings,” 
and “The Hour and Minute of High 
Water at London-Bridge every day” 
besides “A Computation of the most 
Remarkable passages of The Times 
from the Creation to this present year 
1736,” among which we notice with in- 
terest the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and that of the bridge 
from Fulham to Putney. 

Directly the war begins constant are 
the advertisements of officers for de- 
serters from their regiments. Thomas 
Atkins, if we may judge by the de- 
scription of his outward man when 
he was missing, was not such an im- 
posing-looking creature ashis namesake 
of to-day. He was generally described 
as marked with the small-pox or “pock 
fretten,” and frequently as having a 
stoop, and still more frequently as 
having a “west,” or “sty,” or “blemish” 
in his eye, or having “tender eyes.” 
He almost always deserted in a “gris- 
tle” or “bob wig.” Once indeed he is 
described as having “Slink Black 
hair,” but this is an exception. Most 
of these deserters were very young. 
A certain Isaac Chesmon is only six- 
teen. 

’ Side by side with the rewards for 
deserters appear numerous advertise- 
ments of the sale of Spanish, and, later 
on, of French boats, sloops and Regis- 
ter Ships and their cargoes, many of 


*In 1746 we took no fewer than 143 French 
and Spanish vessels, and in 1748 we seized 472 
French and 98 Spanish vessels. Our gains on 


the French prizes seemto have been consid- 
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them of the richest description, cap- 
tured in the East Indies. 

Commodores Barnett and Warren 
while protecting our trade in 1744 took 
many richly laden prizes, some of 
which perhaps found their way into 
these narrow columns, with a wood- 
cut of a ship in full sail to draw atten- 
tion to them—one of the few illustrated 
forms of advertisement we have been 
able to find.‘ 

Advertisements for servants are of 
the greatest rarity. One of the very 
few is for “A Gardener that can on Oc- 
easion drive a Coach and look after 
horses.” And another is that of a gar- 
dener seeking a place, who, besides 


gardening, “can also place Wheat 
Sheafs in Shocks in the Harvest 
Field.” 

There are, however, a considerable 


number of advertisements for servants 
and apprentices who have “eloped 
from their masters.”’ One such, a cer- 
tain William Swaine, is described as 
“red haired of a down look, his hands 
thick and very full of warts.” He is 
strongly suspected of having assisted 
his elopement by laying his uncom- 
fortable hands on a large sum of 
money, including “a three pound 
twelve shilling piece.” What a mon- 
ster of inconvenience such a coin must 
have been! At any rate, in these days 
nothing worse has to be encountered 
than an execrable but comparatively 
harmless four shilling piece, the value 
of which, when there is any question 
of change, is, we must confess, a pain- 
ful strain on the mathematical powers. 
_ Another of these eloping apprentices 
who was “of a very deep red dull 
countenance”... “wore and carried 
away two coats and two Pair of 
Breeches,”’ which, as his flight was in 
midwinter, shows that he was not so 


erably lessened by the fact that many of 
them were insured in England, which does 
not appear to have been the case with the 
Spanish ships. 

















dull as he looked. Yet another “wears 
his own black hair and a little de- 
form’d in his legs.” 

Certainly apprentices in those days 
—at least those that ran away—seem 
to have been singularly ill-favored, but 
possibly their masters saw them with- 
out illusion after their departure, not 
empty handed. 

A few black servants are advertised 
for as having run away. The adver- 
tiser in one case evidently feels that 
the identification of a certain “negro 
man” is a subject to be approached 
with some delicacy, as “the color of 
his Clothes is unknown, as he abscond- 
ed in the night without his Clothes.” 

Many also are the advertisements of 
losses of money and property through 
footpads, whether it be “a lusty young 
fellow who wore his Own hair” or “a 
pock fretten man in a pair of ever- 
lasting Breeches;” or on Wimbledon 
Common “a tall man in a blue Frock 
and a light Bob wig on a bay Horse 
with a Swish tail, and look’d like a 
genteel galopping hunter.” 

It is noteworthy that the numerous 
persons who were robbed seem always 
to have had time to observe every fea- 
ture of their assailant, and every de- 
tail of his apparel, from the lining of 
his waistcoat to the wearing of his 
hair, and from the “setting of a good 
tail” of his horse to the other end of 
the animal, whether it were “rode with 
a Pelham bit.” 

Here is an advertisement for a war- 
rant against a certain Jesse Boreham, 
, suspected of having stolen from the 
Rey. Mr. John Mayonnet “a large sil- 
ver saucepan, a parcel of Silver Pen- 
nys,” and other necessaries of a cleri- 
eal establishment. The said Boreham 
is— 








‘ 


Genteely made, but stooping in his 
gate, makes him appear round shoul- 
der’d, his legs are long, and he has a 
remarkable Jirk in his Walk, his face 
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rather pale than fresh color’d with a 
dark Mark on one side of his Neck re- 
sembling Dirt. 


Announcements of racing and cock- 
fighting recur regularly. Easter Mon- 
day seems to have been a favorite day 
for “a match of Cocks” at 10 guineas 
u battle. An advertisement for Races 
on Bicton’s Heath, near Shrewsbury, 
April 1755, ends with “There will be 
assemblies each night at The Raven, 
and Cocking as usual.” 

Packs of hounds are occasionally ad- 
vertised for sale, “used to hunt both 
Fox and hare.” 

The number of “Sash’d houses” to let 
or to be sold is by far the largest item 
in the advertising columns. They al- 
ways boast one or more dovecotes, well- 
stock’d fish ponds and occasionally 
“there is also a good pew in the Church 
belonging to it.” 

Of schools or seminaries there are 
but few mentions. Occasionally we 
come upon one such as that of Mrs. 
Young, who takes young ladies “in a 
handsome sash’d House. ... The 
young ladies to pay 12 pounds per 
year. The Entrance one guinea and a 
new silver spoon.” 

As we turn over the yellow pages of 
the London “Evening Post” we cannot 
but regret that the “Morning Post” of 
to-day has not imitated it in one par- 
ticular, namely that of mentioning the 
fortune of the bride in the announce- 
ment of marriage. “Mr. So-and-So to 
Miss So-and-So, a young lady of great 
merit and 1,500£ fortune.” This good 
old custom has unfortunately become 
obsolete, and we venture to suggest 
to the “Morning Post” that its revival 
would add a new element of interest 
te these always interesting announce- 
ments. 

The want of a “Matrimonial News” 
seems to have pressed heavily on the 
unmarried in the days of which we 
have been writing. There are several 
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advertisements for wives, which shows 
how that courageous newspaper has 
met in our own day a long and deeply 
felt want of our ancestors. “A gentle- 
man,” we read, “nearer the age of six- 
ty than fifty” is on the lookout for a 
second wife “answerable to his years.” 
Tle requires that she should be 


Of a Behavior to do Dignity at the 
Table, and in the House of a man of 
fortune; of a chearful disposition, with- 
out any deformity in her Person; Her 
age implies that no external Beauties 
are required but...she must be 
plump, not hagged and lean. 


As I close these notes a report 
reaches me which shows that, even 
while these short pages were being 
written, another bound was being 
made in the direction of expansion on 
the part of the professional bounder. 

I hear (not on authority, therefore 
possibly correctly) that the white cliffs 
of Albion are no longer to be left out 
in the cold as “spaces to let.” Possi- 
bly before these lines find their way 
into print that landmark of English 
eyes and hearts will be transformed 
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into a belt of advertisements which I 
understand, will at night be writ in 
fire. 

In the next war which the arrogance 
of other nations forces upon us we can 
imagine, as our hospital ships near our 
shores, how the sorely wounded soldier 
will say to the comrade who supports 
him: 

“I’m goin’ fast, Bill. 
sight yet?” 

“No, old chap, it ain’t.” 

“Have we passed ‘Labby’s 
Salve?’ ” 

“Not yet.” 

While on the bridge the burly cap- 
tain peers into the night and says, 
“Dash my starry topsails if we aren’t 
out of our course!” 

“No, sir,” says the attendant bo’sun; 
that’s ‘Keating’s Cough Lozenges’ a- 
showing up on our lee now.” 

Ah! happy island, where the shout 
of the advertiser already re-echoes in 
our drawing-rooms, and _ will shortly 
greet the homing Britain from afar 
across the waves. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 


Is ‘Lemco’ in 


Lip 





PATRIOTISM 


Every kind of moral and personal 
credit is due to Mr. Godard for his 
courage and conscientiousness in pub- 
lishing this interesting book at this 
time. [ cannot pretend to accept his 
theory; which is a proposal for the de- 
thronement of the whole virtue of pa- 
triotism. But the shock of a logical 
challenge can do nothing but good to a 
virtue like patriotism, especially when 
that virtue is almost trampled to 
death, as at present, by inanities. dis- 
guised in its costume. We hear much 


* “Patriotism and Ethics,” By John God- 
ard. London: Grant Richards. 5s. 





AND ETHICS.* 


of saying “the right thing at the right 
time;’” but there is a considerable value 
in the man who says even the wrong 
thing at the right time. 

But there is, before I proceed to any 
details, one error which spoils much 
of Mr. Godard’s book from a_ philo- 
sophic point of view. It is that he, 
like His Majesty’s Ministers, appears 
to think the present Transvaal war a 
great war. Judging from the enor- 
mous amount of space occupied in his 
pages by this silly and disastrous ad- 
venture, one would think that there 
never had been a national enterprise 
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in the world before. Patriotism can be 
tested by the Transvaal war just about 
as much as Christianity could be test- 
ed by Mr. Baxter’s prophecies of the 
end of the world. Mr. Godard had un- 
dertaken to study the whole nature of 
patriotism, and it was necessary for 
him to take some great theory of 
patriotism and systematically examine 
it. Some of the greatest men the 
world has seen have written upon pa- 
triotism—Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Mil- 
ton, Victor Hugo, Herbert Spencer, 
John Ruskin. And Mr. Godard calmly 
selects for detailed study a lecture 
¢xiven by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Cham- 
berlain does not pretend to be a philos- 
opher; his opinion on patriotism has no 
more special value than his opinion on 
the Royal Academy. It need hardly be 
said that I entirely agree with Mr. 
Godard’s spirited denunciation of the 
present war, of Jingo intolerance, of 
the brutality of the idiots who wrecked 
Peace meetings. But what have these 
things to do with patriotism? What 
has Imperialism to do with patriotism? 
What have sky-larking crowds to do 
with patriotism? Above all, what par- 
ticular connection is there between Mr. 
Chamberlain and patriotism? 

This is the primary and superficial 
objection to Mr. Godard, that he has 
meekly accepted the theory of the 
Government that the war is a great 
trial of English patriotism, instead of 
being, as it is, a vulgar and dirty ex- 
periment in a corner, different in no 
way from other frontier experiments 
except in the arrogance of its terms 
and the magnifying-glass of morbidity 
through which it is regarded. Mr. 
Godard, if he wished to study patri- 
otism, should not have taken one pal- 
try colonial squabble out of history, as 
one takes lots out of a hat; he should 
have reviewed the great wars of his- 
tory in something like their proper pro- 
portion. But one thing is at least cer- 
tain. If Mr. Godard does not think 
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patriotism is a precious virtue, his 
sympathy with Boer resistance is inex- 
plicable. He passionately, and most 
justly exclaims, “Does ‘justice’ deci- 
mate a nation because it refuses un- 
conditionally to submit to a foreign 
yoke?” But if patriotism has no value 
a foreign yoke has no injustice. “Can 
we contemplate,” he continues, 
“the absolute annexation of the 
territory of two foreign States, 
‘a penalty so extreme as to be 
without parallel in the history of mod- 
ern nations since the partition of Po- 
land?” It is the opinion of many, in- 
cluding myself, that annexation is far 
too great a penalty. But if patriotism 
has no sanctity, it is not a penalty at 
all. If the lines between nations are 
really as needless and arbitrary as Mr. 
Godard represents, it is no more cruel 
to take over a Boer farm from the Re- 
public to the Empire than to transfer 
a particular street from Fulham to 
Hammersmith. If there were a pas- 
sionate patriotic feeling in Hammer- 
smith; if the inhabitants delighted in 
boasting that the flag of Hammer- 
smith had never fallen in war, that the 
women of Hammersmith were the 
most beautiful and the wines of Ham- 
mersmith the most rejoicing in the 
world, then I myself should thoroughly 
sympathize with Hammersmith, enter- 
taining, as I probably should, similar 
convictions about Seuth Kensington. 
But presumably Mr. Godard would not. 
He considers any peculiar attachment 
to a nation narrow and immoral. He 
must, therefore, I infer, consider the 
present resistance of the Boers a hide- 
ous and ghastly thing, the deluging of 
a whole country with blood by mad- 
men fighting for a detestable prejudice. 
I do not. 

I am very little terrified by Mr. God- 
ard’s catalogue of the wars and woes 
wrought by patriotism. Of all meth- 
ods of testing a great idea this method 
seems to me the worst. Mankind have 
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always been ready to pay a great price 
for anything they really thought neces- 
sary; catalogues of dead and wounded 
only show how necessary they thought 
it. Mr. Godard declares that patriotism 
is, on account of its cruelties and its 
pride, inconsistent with Christianity. 
But if peace is the test, how will Chris- 
tianity itself stand it? Again, he de- 
clares patriotism to be inimical to lib- 
erty and democracy. But if peace is 
the test, how will liberty and democ- 
racy stand it? The French Revolution 
has led to at least as much bloodshed 
as any national sentiment in the world. 
Rosseau is at one with a greater, in 
that he assuredly did not bring peace 
but a sword. 

Mr. Godard wishes us to dethrone 
patriotism and substitute love of all 
mankind, because patriotism, he says, 
is only “reflex egoism.” I cannot com- 
prehend this definition. In what sense 
is patriotism reflex egoism in which 
the love of humanity is not reflex ego- 
ism? If patriotism is exclusive, so is 
the love of humanity; it stops at the 
first ape. If patriotism includes pride 
in being an Englishman, does not the 
worship of humanity include pride in 
being a man? If the pride ef being an 
iinglishman makes a merit of some- 
thing not in our control, does not the 
pride of being a man do the same? If 
patriotism asserts the interests of the 
nation, often cruelly, against other na- 
tions, does not the service of man as- 
sert his interests, often cruelly, against 
the animal world? 

And does Mr. Godard really suppose 
that if the love of humanity became 
an universal popular virtue, its expres- 
sion would not be as vulgar, as heated, 
as unscrupulous in many cases as that 
of patriotism? Mr. Godard quotes a 
list of silly and brutal remarks about 
President Kruger “singing psalms on 
the wrong side of his mouth,” and puts 
them to the account of patriotism. 
They belong, not to the ethics of patri- 


otism, but to the psychology of cads. 
Does Mr. Godard suppose that if the 
love for humanity were made the basis 
of national thought, the fool who had 
just been saying, “One in the eye for 
Krujer,” would immediately begin to 
talk in the language of sublime lib- 
erality? He would merely change the 
cant. It would be as easy to represent 
Kruger as the enemy of mankind as 
to represent him as the enemy of Eng- 
land. It would be as easy for a ring 
of financiers with their eyes on a gold 
mine to pity Outlanders as men as to 
pity them as Englishmen. It would 
be as easy to break up the meetings 
of your political opponents because 
they were enemies of their kind as be- 
cause they were enemies of _ their 
country. The old cosmopolitan Ro- 
mans boiled Christians in oil because 
they were the foes of mankind. The 
French Revolutionists burnt priests in 
straw because they were the foes of 
mankind. These things do not arise 
either from the love of country or the 
love of men, but simply from folly, in- 
temperance, vagueness and the heart 
of man deceitful above all things. Let 
Mr. Godard look abroad on Europe at 
this moment. There exists a school 
who hold, doubtless with entire sin- 
cerity, the pure love of humanity 
which he recommends, to the exclusion 
of all national preferences. The form 
it takes is to blow to pieces with dyna- 
mite hundreds of harmless people 
whom they have never seen. “Let pa- 
triotism be subdued,” says Mr. Godard. 
“Let it be removed from the pinnacle 
of a virtue and be replaced by hu- 
manitarianism, and there shall dawn 
the day of peace on earth and good- 
will to men.” And of this cosmopoli- 
tan philosophy the first fruits are the 
Dynamiters! 

Of some of Mr. Godard’s arguments 
I will not speak at length, for we think 
he must have employed them in some 
haste. We cannot see the philosophi- 
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cal bearing of such a remark as that 
“patriotism fights against the best in- 
terests of the patria.” It seems to us 
like saying that we dislike total ab- 
stainers because we find they all drink. 
In that case it would not be total ab- 


stinence that we disliked, but drink- 
ing. If certain so-called “patriots” 
work against the patria the case 


against them does not lie in the charge 


that they are patriotic, but in the 
charge that they are not. 
The fact is that Mr. Godard has 


erred by confusing two things. Chris- 
tianity is a symbol, the dim and shift- 
ing symbol, of a certain love of all 
things, a certain loyalty to the uni- 
verse to which we all rise in our high- 
er moments. It is not the love of hu- 
manity, it goes out to cats and tad- 
poles. It is an inspiration far too mys- 
terious to be bridled or counted upon; 
fur too certain to be demonstrated; 
far too perfect to be praised. It has 
nothing to do with practical politics 
or material privileges; it extends itself 
with a calm conscience to the crea- 
tures we burden for transpert and slay 
for food. It is a moment in which we 
realize our kinship with the stars and 
the stones in the road; in which our 
sensitiveness runs like a maze of 
nerves over the whole Cosmos until 
a falling star or a stricken tree is like 
a wound upon our bodies. But this 
gigantic self is a thing that even the 
greatest and purest only realize at cer- 
tain seasons. It does not and cannot 
bave anything to do with those work- 
ing loyalties which we have to pre- 
serve in order to preserve our mode 
of life. That terrible truce in which 
the lion lies down with the lamb is a 
vision, not a daily rule. For natural 
purposes, we assert our family against 
our fellow-countrymen, our country 
against humanity, humanity against 
nature. 

Mr. Godard never seems to realize 
that he does belong to a country. 
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Great Britain is no more a geographi- 
cal area than the Order of the Jesuits 
or the Cocoa Tree Club. Like them, it 
is a centre of power, numbering cer- 
tain persons within its rules and re- 
sponsibilities. It is not humanity 
which prevents Mr. Godard from be- 
ing knocked down with a bludgeon; it 
is his country and his country alone. 
It is not humanity that makes Mr. 
Godard pay for a dog-license, it is his 
country and his country alone. The 
only real error of Mr. Godard is that he 
calls upon a mere abstract sentiment, 
however natural and beautiful, to take 
the place of what is a necessary work- 
ing sentiment designed for certain deti- 
nite relations of life. It is like saying, 
“Let a soldier’s obedience to his otti- 
cers be removed from the pinnacle of 
a virtue and replaced by a love of all 
living things.” 
a virtue so long as there is a patria. 
Mr. Godard seems to think that a na- 
tion will remain strong and independ- 
ent automatically, without any assist- 
ance from patriotism. I should be in- 
clined to ask what is keeping the Boer 
nation in existence at this moment. 
The bill which Mr. Godard counts 
up against modern Jingoism 
and heavy. But of all the crimes it 
has committed, none is so black and 
ruinous as this; that it has made good 
and able men like Mr. Godard turn 
against patriotism itself. About patri 
otism itself I will say one thing only, 
on behalf of those like myself who are 
Nationalists at home and abroad. We 
also have had to breathe in a stifling 
vulgarity; to see a thousand faces fixed 
in one fatuous sneer. We also have 
had all the temptations possible to in- 
tellectual rebellion or to intellectual 
pride. If we have remained steadfast 
in a monotonous candor, we cannot 
claim that we were strengthened by 
ethical subtlety or new-fangled eman- 
cipation. We have remained steadfast 
because voices older than the bills 


Patriotism is obviously 


is lone 
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called us to this spot; here in this is- 
land was to be our glory or failure. 
We have eaten its bread and been 
made wise with all its works. And if 
we are indeed near the end, and the 
madness of cosmopolitan materialism, 


The Speaker. 


the spirit of the present war, be in- 
deed dragging our country to destruc- 
tion, we can only say that at the end 
we must be with her, to claim our por- 
tion in the wrath of God. 

&. Z. ¢. 





WHITE LIES. 


A certain amount of society lying is 
permitted by the rules of the social 
game, and when indulged in in strict 
moderation the practice is, we believe, 
in no way injurious to the moral 
health. “Moderation” is, however, a 
loose term. In the matter of truth- 
speaking, as in the matter of wine- 
drinking, no one can define what 
“moderation” means, though we all be- 
lieve that in our own persons we illus- 
trate the word. But granted this 
vague moderation in their use, we are 
prepared to maintain that a certain 
number of false formulas are neces- 
sary for the defence and maintainance 
of the spirit of sincerity and truth. We 
have all entered into a tacit agree- 
ment that under certain circumstances 
we will deceive each other for our 
common comfort, and if any large 
number of people took to avoiding 
these defensive forms and spoke on all 
occasions nothing but the naked truth, 
the social world would have to be 
made over again, and we think the 
hew one would be worse and less in- 
genuous than that in which we live. 
After such a revolution, society would 
have to revise its list of penal offences, 
and at the head of the new catalogue 
would stand, we imagine, curiosity. 
Rules about not asking questions 
which now apply only to Royalty 
would have to be universally observed. 
“I sha’n’t tell you” is a phrase which 
will not always defend a secret; and 


apart from that, if constantly resorted 
to it would be apt to produce social 
friction. One would hardly dare to 
ask a friend to dine in so many words 
if it were not permissible for him to 
make the false reply that he was sorry 
he was engaged and could not come. 
Ordinary social intercourse, instead of 
becoming more direct, would have to 
be carried on by an elaborate system 
of hints, otherwise society would be- 
come, metaphorically speaking, a bear- 
garden, in which sensitive persons 
would be battered to death. It would 
be impossible to get used to being told 
“I do not like you, and your friends 
bore me,’ or “I could come quite easily, 
but I do not care to identify myself 
with the very second-rate people 
among whom you live.” Neither could 
we improve matters by reversing the 
ordinary procedure and allowing the 
guests to invite themselves. The re- 
buff of being refused hospitality would 
be almost unbearable. The only prac- 
ticable plan would be to find out in a 
roundabout manner whether or no the 
person we wanted to ask wanted to 
come, and he also, would need to be 
very indirect and circumspect in his 
reply, leaving his wishes, if possible, 
a little vague, but being careful not to 
leave his acquaintance with quite 
enough courage to ask him. Artifi- 
ciality would become the test of good 
breeding. As things are—social lying 
being allowed—the man who cannot 


























dine and the man who will not both 
make the same answer, and so every 
one is convenienced and no one’s feel- 
ings are hurt. Extreme verbal accu- 
racy in social matters may easily lead 
to misunderstanding. If we are never 
sufficiently unselfish to pretend that 
Wwe enjoy some amusement or pleasure 
with which a friend whom we like 
may provide us, we shall give him the 
true impression that we are bored by 
the entertainment in which we are 
sharing, but we may also give the 
falsq impression that we are bored by 
him and his surroundings altogether. 
In this case a lie, even an acted lie, 
which is supposed to be even more 
detrimental to character than the acute 
type, conveys a truer impression than 
the accurate truth. Again, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if questioners are to 
be allowed in society at all, that we 
should have some shield to defend us 
against their onslaughts. We must al- 
low one another to withhold a confi- 
dence from some curious person who 
has no right to expect the truth. If 
Smith tells us as a secret that he has 
written a certain book, and Brown 
asks us point blank whether or no he 
wrote it, we surely ought not to tell 
him; and if we compromise and say, 
“Mind your own business,” we merely 
annoy Brown and _. probably betray 
Smith. The only possible course in 
loyalty to our friend is to say “No” or 
“[ don’t know,” both of which state- 
ments are equally inaccurate. If we 
support either statement with a reason 
we may, however, be said to have gone 
beyond the proper limits of allowable 
lying. To embroider is to do more 
than the occasion excuses, which is 


only to shut the mouth and hinder the 
speculation of a person to whom we 
are under no obligation to confess. 
With regard to the offence against sin- 
cerity we commit when we pretend to 
know more about any subject than 
we really do, the limits of the allow- 
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able are less easy to define. No good 
hostess is surely bound to snub a guest 
who wants to set off talking on his 
own subject by telling him that what 
he is saying is as Greek to her, and 
that she does not know Mendelssohn 
from Wagner, or wheat from barley, or 
a pheasant from a grouse, as the case 
may be. To make him happy she may 


surely pretend—up to a_ point. Of 
course she runs a risk of ridicule 
should she be found out. If, on the 


other hand, she allows her guest to 
think her intimate with great people, 
whom she has hardly met, for the sake 
of aggrandizing her position and mak- 
ing herself interesting, her pretence 
turns at once into pretentiousness, 
and a low motive makes her success 
deceit, and her failure not ridiculous 
but contemptible. 

The confines of justifiable lying are 
overstepped by a false show of emo- 
tion more often than by false specch. 
The persons who seem genuinely sorry 
when in reality they are rather re- 
lieved, or who welcome warmly some 
one whom they had been hoping would 
not come, overstep the social agreement 
as to what is permissible, and turn a 
dead formula into a living falsehood. 
The odd perversion of conscientious- 
ness which induces some people to take 
infinite pains to give a false impression 
without making a false statement is 
a strange moral phenomenon. Per- 
haps we have all occasionally rejoiced 
at having wriggled out of an awk- 
ward situation without telling a de- 
liberate lie. Such rejoicing is without 
any moral foundation which we are 
able to divine, but it is none the less 
real. In the matter of compliments 
sincerity seems to lie less in words 
than in intention. Some people deal 
largely in this social coin. They make 
use of a formal pretty speech as they 
would of some sort of douceur or tip 
which they love to bestow upon their 
friends. The actual words of such 
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compliments may be exaggerated or 
even untrue, but if they express an 
admiration or a good-will which is 
genuine they cannot come under any 
worse condemnation than that of bad 
manners. Such ready-made means of 
making themselves agreeable are usu- 
ally resorted to by those who have no 
natural power of expression. They 
are like the tongue-tied rustic who 
helps himself through his courting by 
the presentation of colored sweets en- 
graved with fine sentiments. or terms 
Louis Stevenson has 
description of 
whose 


of endearment. 
given us a charming 
“uneloquent natures” 
“hearts can speak no language under 
heaven.” there 
“who have been denied all the symbols 


those 


Some are, he says, 
of communication—who have neither a 
lively play of facial nor 
speaking gestures nor a 
voice, nor yet the gift of frank ex- 
planatory speech; people truly made of 
clay, people tied for life into a bag 
which no undo.” Surely it 
would to such the 
gratification of distributing those to- 
kens by means of which they let their 
friends know that they are regarding 
them benevolently—through the bag. 

The habit of romancing is a form of 
social lying which is very generally 
excused, partly because romancers are 
amusing and often serve to keep us 
from ennui, and partly the 
temptation to romance is keenly felt 
by a great many among those who 
never do it. There is, we understand, 
a defect in the physical sight which is 
called want of “definition,” and some 
people are born without the power of 


expression 
responsive 


one can 


be hard to deny 


because 
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wental “definition.” As children the 
difference between imagination and re- 
ality is hazy to them, and accurate 
speech is only attained to by deter- 
mined effort and attention. Later on 
such children often turn out peculiarly 
truthful men and women. Truth is to 
them a matter of self-control, and self- 
zontrol after long habit becomes sec- 
ond nature. Dread of shame or ridi- 
cule has forced them to think before 
they speak, has taught the over-im- 
aginative man to keep his romances 
within his own breast, where they 
modify his character—usually for the 
better, the imagination of the ro- 
mancer almost always running to the 
beroic. Often vain, he will almost al- 
ways try in action to justify his own 
vanity. But there are some boyish 
men and childish women who, thoug 

they may be very clever, never really 
grow up at all. These never attain to 
any degree of self-control, and they go 
on romancing out loud all through life, 
often loved and always Iaughed at by 
their friends and acquaintance, fol- 
lowed by the intense 
though secret sympathy of those fel- 
low-sinners who have at last learned 
tu hold their tongues. It is not easy 
to draw any definite limit to the license 
of common deception for the common 
weal which society gives to its mem- 
bers, but we should say that both in 
the matter of innocent romancing and 
in the use of those defensive forms 
which we nave described we may con- 
sider that we have gone too far on the 
very first occasion that we realize we 
have been deceiving not only our audi- 
ence—but ourselves. 


unconsciously 





